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The position of the Sherry-. 
Netherland at Fifth Avenue and 
Fifty-ninth Street is perfect. The shops, 
restaurants, Clubs, theatres patronized by 
people of taste, and the homes of their friends, 
are all close at hand . . . Thirty-foot living rooms, 
high terraces, balconies, glass-enclosed showers in the 
marble bathrooms, electric refrigeration . . . The Sherry organi- 
zation is your chef and housekeeper. Your table is served from 
Sherry kitchens. Butlers, valets, maids are assigned to you when 
you want them. You stop paying for them when you stop using 
them. You have no expensive service quarters to maintain. Every | 
apartment attendant is a bonded employee . . . This way of living | 
is perfect for those families who move about with the social season, | 
and who wish to maintain a pied-a-terre in New York without the 
economic waste of an all-year service staff. October occupancy. 
Apply to renting office, Sherry-Netherland Corp. ; tel. Regent 7272. 


c SHERRY - NEHTIERLAN D 


FIFTH AVENUE AT FIFTY-NINTH STREET 
New York 
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DANCING at NEWPORT 


Here are frocks that express vividly, youthfully, the spirit of syncopation, or that 
have grace and sophistication of line. White is smart; especially with coloured 
shoes and matching earrings. Angora embroidery is a new note from Paris. 


All-white frock of tulleand taffeta . . . . . . . . $85.00 
White chiffon with vivid angora embroidery. . . . . 115.00 
White chiffon with silvery lines of accent. . . . . . 85.00 


MISSES’ DRESSES—THIRD FLOOR 
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Face summer—and this has been a custom for many years—the House of Sloane holds é 
7 
tS 
D 

a great Home Furnishing sale. {8 Highboys and Lowboys, Tables and 7 
/ 

Lamps, Sofas and Chaise Longues and Chairs of every sort—all of them are « , 
, 
K 

Bed Room group. [{ Oriental Rugs—a superb selection, 

varied in kind, color and design—and Carpetings, Linoleum and Domestic Rugs: all of these » 

—six great floors of everything that goes to adorn the home — reflect 

the drastic cuts. [] Normally, the markings at the Store of W. & J. \ 
, 
' 





are familiar with the significance of this event, other thousands will learn of it: and all of these 


thousands will take advantage of what it offers. 


W. & J. SLOANE 


\ 575 Fifth Avenue at 47th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
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WHEN THE TEMPERATURE 1S 95, AND TEMPERS 
OVER 100, AND YOUR SHOES SEEM SUDDENLY TWO 
SIZES TOO SMALL, AND EVEN A“THANK YOu" CAN 
SOUND LIKE FIGHTING WORDS, WE ADVISE YOU NOT 
TO GO SHOPPING. ‘ 

BUT IF YOU SIMPLY CANT PUT OFF HOT WEATHER 
SHOPPING, WE SUGGEST THAT YOU DO IT AT 
M°CREERY'S, WHICH IS SPACIOUS AND QUIET 
AND AIRY, -UNDER THESE COMFORTABLE CON- 
DITIONS THE SALESFORCE CAN SERVE YOU WITH 
COOL WEATHER PROMPTNESS, AND HELP YOU 
TO GET BACK QUICKLY TO YOUR BATH TUB 
ELECTRIC FAN AND ICED TEA. JAMES Ms - 
CREERY & CO.FIFTH AVENUE AND 34 
STREET NEW YORK. 
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THE NEW YORKER’S CONSCIENTIOUS CALENDAR OF EVENTS WORTH WHILE 


[FROM FRIDAY, AUGUST 5, TO FRIDAY, AUGUST 12, INCLUSIVE] 


THE THEATRE 


(Unless otherwise noted, performances 
are promised for 2:30 and 8:30 p.M., and 
the midweek matinée is on Wednesday. 
E. and W. mean East and West of 
Broadway. ) 


PLAYS 
BroapwAy—Bootleggers play with pistols 


behind the White Lights. Broap- 
Hurst, 44, W. 
SATURDAYS CHILDREN—An account, 


both sad and gay, of youth’s struggle 
with love and life. Bootu, 45, W. 


Tue Constant Wire—The last week 
of this delightful comedy. MAxINE 
E.uiott, 39, E. 

Tue Roap to Rome—Hannibal’s march 
upon Rome charmingly interrupted 
by Jane Cowl. PxiaynHouse, 48, E. 

THE SECOND Man—Clever talk and 


clever acting that should keep you 
amused. Mat. Thurs. Gurtp, 52, W. 


THe Spiwer—Mystery and murder that 
involve the audience. 2:40 and 8:40 
p.M. Music Box, 45, W. 


WITH MUSIC 


AFRICANA—Ethel Waters singing in a 
snappy brown revue. Extra perform- 
ance Thurs. night at 11:45. Daty’s, 
63, E 

A Nicut 1n Spain—What if it isn’t 
Spain, it’s ‘a good revue. With Ted 
Healy, Sid Silvers and Phil Baker. 
447TH Street, 44, W. 


GRAND Street Foriies—Satire on the 
Broadway season. Mats. Tues. and 
Thurs. only. Lirtie, 45, W. 

Hit tHE Deck!—Louise Groody in a 
splendid musical version of “Shore 
Leave.” Bevasco, 44, E. 


PapLocks oF 1927—Texas Guinan and 
her girls whooping it up in a theatre. 
SHUBERT, 44, W. 

Prccy-ANN—Miusic, humor, originality, 
and Helen Ford. VANpeERBILT, 48, 
E. 

RanGc Tanc—Pleasant negro revue in a 
handsome setting. Mat. Sat. only. 
Extra performance Wed. at mid- 
night. Royae, 45, W. 


Rio Rira—Large, beautiful and tuneful, 


with plenty of humor by Ada May 
and Bert Wheeler. Mat. Thurs. 
2:15 and 8:15 p.m. ZIEGFELD, 6 Ave. 
at 54. 

THE Circus Princess—Delightful oper- 
etta with a circus and George Has- 
sell. Mat. Tues. Winter Gar- 
DEN, B’way at 50. 

Tue Desert Sonc—If you don’t mind 
the plot, the trimmings will be found 
satisfactory. Casino, B’way at 39. 

THe Manuatters—Bright young folks 
take the town for a ride in pleasant 
satire with music. SELWYN, 42, W. 

SunpAY NiGcHt SacrED COoNCERTS— 
Which, being translated, means 
vaudeville of uncertain quality. 8:30 
p.M. PALace, B’way at 47. 


ROOF GARDENS AND CABARETS 


ALAMAC Roor, B’way at 71.—For up- 
town residents who want a cool 
place to dine and dance. 


AMBASSADOR, Park at 51.—The Italian 
Garden devoted to dancing at dinner 
time.* 

ARROWHEAD INN, Riverdale Ave. at 246. 
—Dancing on the terrace after a 
short drive. Open until one. 

Astor Roor, B’way at 44.—Convenient 
and cool both before and after the 
theatre. 


BittmMore Cascapes, Vanderbilt at 43.— 
Bernie Cummins’ orchestra and 
Northway and Chiles providing ex- 
cellent entertainment. 

Bossert Marine Roor, Montague and 
Remsen Streets, Brooklyn—Dining 
and dancing in a nautical atmosphere 
enhanced by a grand view of the 
river. 

CHATEAU Maprip, 231 W. 54.—Dave 
Bernie’s orchestra and a roof that 
appears when it rains. 

CLtus Montmartre, 205 W. 50.—An 
old favorite that is still going 
strong.* 

ParK CENTRAL, 7 Ave. at 56.—Lisbeth 
and Romero, dancing, and Cass 
Hagan’s orchestra to play for you. 

Pavitton Marcuery, 270 Park Ave.— 
Surprisingly cool at all times, good 
music and the Marguery food.* 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 6 


ly 


PENNSYLVANIA Roor, 7 Ave. at 33.— 
Roger Wolfe Kahn’s orchestra in a 
good old circus tent. 


Ritz Roor, Madison at 46.—The élite 
flock here in hordes at dinner time.* 


RoosEvett Gritt, Madison at 45.— 
Dancing to Eddie Elkins’ music in 
an old English garden during din- 
ner and after the theatre. 

Texas GuINAN, 117 W. 48.—A jovial 
and hectic haunt. 


Watporr Roor, 5 Ave. at 34.—Harold 
Leonard’s orchestra, and ample room 
to enjoy it. 

GREENWICH VILLAGE District—Coun- 
TY Fair, 54 E. 9.—Typical of low 
couvert and informal Village spirit. 

HARLEM—Barron’s ExcLusIvE CLus, 7 
Ave. at 134; SMALL’s, across the 
street; and THe Nest, 169 W. 133, 
good for a first visit. The later the 
better and do not dress. 


* Better Dress (Particularly Saturdays). 


MOTION PICTURES 


(Unless otherwise noted, performances 
are daily and begin at 2:30 and 8:30 p.m. 
Sunday matinées at 3.) 


SEVENTH HEAVEN—A tender love story, 
well acted. With Janet Gaynor and 
Charles Farrell. Harris, 42, W. of 
B’way. 

Tue Bic Parape—Still at it. 
B’way at 45. 

THe Way or Att FLEsH—Emil Jan- 
nings wrings your heart in a syn- 
thetic story. Not from the Butler 
novel. Continuous from 10 a.m. 
RiALto, B’way at 42. 

The following also are recommended. 

Consult the daily papers to learn if they 

are showing and where: 


ALIAS THE DEACON, ANNIE LAURIE, 
CAPTAIN SALVATION, RESURRECTION, 
StiwE Ketty Swipe, StarK Love, TEN 
MoperN COMMANDMENTS, THE BLOoop 
SHip, THE CALLAHANS AND THE 
Murpuys, and WeppInc BILt$. 


ASTOR, 


OPENINGS OF NOTE 


Wincos—The Air Service glorified in a 
war picture. Mon., Aug. 8. Cri- 
TERION, B’way at 44. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4 


ART 
SUMMER EXHIBITIONS 


AMERICAN PAINTINGS AND WATER COoL- 
oRS—BABCOCK, open, except Satur- 
day and Sunday, 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., 19 
E. 49; MAcBETH, open, except Sat- 
urday and Sunday, 9 A.M. to 5 P.M., 
15 E. 57; New Art Circe, open 
weekdays, | to 5 p.m., and Sat., 10 
A.M. to 1 p.m., 35 W. 5 

FRENCH PAINTINGS — Impressionists: 
DurRAND-RUEL, open, except Satur- 
day and Sunday, 9 A.M. to 4 P.M., 
12 E. 57. Moderns: REINHARDT, 
open, except Saturday and Sunday, 
9 a.M. to 5 p.M., 5 Ave. at 57. 

O’KeerreE—Summer exhibition of flower 
paintings. BrooktyN Museum, 
open weekdays, 10 a.m. to 5 P.M.; 
Sat., 10 a.m. to 6 P.M., and Sun., 2 to 
6 p.m. Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn. 


MUSIC 


Go_pMAN Banp—The last week of this 
open-air music. Mon., Wed., and 
Fri. Eves., MALL, CENTRAL Park. 


Tues., Thurs., and Sat. Eves., 
Campus, N.Y.U. Concerts at 8:30 
P.M. 

StapiumM Concerts—Frederick Stock 


conducting the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra. Fri. Eve., Aug. 5, through 
Tues. Eve., Aug. 9, at 8:30. Pierre 
Monteux takes over the baton, be- 
ginning Wed. Eve., Aug. 10, at 8:30. 
LEWISOHN StTapIuM, Amsterdam at 
136. Take Bus No. 3. 


SPORTS 


BASEBALL—DETROIT vs. YANKEES, Fri., 
Aug. 5, at 3:30 p.m. CHICAGO Vs. 
YANKEES, Sat., Aug. 6, and Sun., 
Aug. 7, at 3 p.m., and Mon., Aug. 
8, at 3:30 p.m. YANKEE STADIUM, 
Grand Ave. at 161. Take 6 or 9 
Ave. “L” or Jerome Ave. Subway. 

BrooKLyn vs. GIANTS, Thurs., 
Aug. 11, and Fri., Aug. 12, at 3:30 
p.M. Poco Grounps, 8 Ave. at 157. 
Take 6 or 9 Ave. “L” or Bus No. 3. 


Box1NG—DELANEY vs. PAuLino. Both 
ambitious heavyweights. Thurs., 
Aug. 11. Main bout at 10 p.m. Pre- 
liminary bouts start at 8:15 P.M. 
YANKEE STADIUM, Grand Ave. at 
161. Take 6 or 9 Ave. “L” or 
Jerome Ave. Subway. 

Doc SHOw—COoNSOLIDATED HAMPTONS’ 
Doc SHow. For benefit of charity. 
Sat., Aug. 6. MemoriAt Park, 
Southampton, L.I. 


Go_r—Go_p MAsHIE TOURNAMENT. 
Good golf played in a beautiful set- 
ting. Fri., Aug. 5, to Sun., Aug. 7, on 
T. Suffern Tailer’s OckAN Links, 
Newport, R.I. 

Lone IstaAaND OpEN CHAMPION- 
sHip. Mon., Aug. 8, to Thurs., Aug. 
11. Play 8:30 a.m. till dark. Sazis- 
BpuryY C.C., Garden City, L.I. 

Newport C.C, Invitation Tour- 
NAMENT. Thurs., Aug. 11. Play 8:30 
A.M. till dark. Newport, R.I. 


Poto—Rumson C.C. Top-notch polo 
played at this field throughout Au- 
gust. Games at 4 p.m. See daily 
papers for further schedule. RuMm- 
son, N.J. 

AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL 
Team Canpipates. An exhibition 
match against high-goal players. 
Sun., Aug. 7, at 4 p.m. Trains leave 
Pennsylvania Station at 1:24 and 
2:24 p.m. (p.s.T.). SANDS Point C. 
C., Port Washington, L.I. 


The British and the American polo 
teams will both play practice games 
at various fields, throughout August. 
See daily papers for schedule. 


Racinc—SaArAToGA—The monarchy of 
the King of Sports, throughout Au- 
gust. Races weekdays at 3 P.M. 
Special de luxe race train leaves 
Grand Central Station every Satur- 
day at 9:30 a.m. and leaves Saratoga 
to return at 7:10 p.m. (p.s.T.). 
Trains leave Grand Central Station 
weekdays at 10:03 a.m. (D.S.T.). 
Saratoga, N.Y. 


SpEED Boat Races—THE GoLtp Cup 
Recattra—Sat., Aug. 6. Races start 
at noon. INDIAN Harspor YACHT 
CLus, Greenwich, Conn. 


TENNIS—NEwW YorK STATE WoMEN’S 
Cray Court CHAMPIONSHIP— 
Matches played through the week, 
beginning Mon., Aug. 8. Play from 
10:30 a.m. till dark. BRIARCLIFF 
Lopce, Briarcliff Manor, N.Y. 


WIGHTMAN Cup Matcues—The 
finest women players in the world 
contesting for the trophy. Fri., Aug. 
12, and Sat., Aug. 13, at 2:30 p.m. 
Trains leave Pennsylvania Station 
Fri. at 1:33 p.m. and Sat. at 1:41 
P.M. (b.S.T.). West Sipe TENNIS 
CLus, Forest Hills, L.I. 


YACHTING — KNICKERBOCKER YACHT 
CLus Recatta. Sat., Aug. 6, off 
Execution Light. Rye, N.Y. 


Junior CHAMPIONSHIP RaAcEs. 
Mon., Aug. 8, to Sat., 


Aug. 13. 


LARCHMONT YACHT CLUB, Larch- 
mont, N.Y. 


ON THE AIR 


GoL_pMAN BaAanpod—WEAF, Sat. Eve., 
Aug. 6, and Mon. Eve., Aug. 8, at 
8:30. WNYC, Wed. Eve., Aug. 10, 
at 8:30. 

Atan McQuuat—lIrish-American ten- 
or. Atwater Kent Hour, WEAF, 
Sun. Eve., Aug. 7, at 9:15. 

StapiumM Concerts—Stock conducting 
the Philharmonic Orchestra, WJZ, 
Sun. Eve., Aug. 7, at 8:30. Mon- 
teux conducting the Philharmonic 
Orchestra, WJZ, Thurs. Eve., Aug. 
11, at 9:30. 


COMING EVENTS 


(Our monthly reminder for readers 
who plan ahead.) 


Gotr—U. S. Amateur Championship, 
Minikahda C.C., Minneapolis, Aug. 
22 to 27. U.S. Women’s CHAM- 
PIONSHIP, Cherry Valley C.C., Gar- 
den City, L.I., Sept. 19 to 24. 

Poto—lInternational Championship, 
Meadow Brook, Sept. 5, 10, 14; 
Nat'l Open Championship, Meadow 
Brook, begins Sept. 15. 


Racinc—Saratoga season closes Sept. 3; 
Belmont Fall Season, Sept. 5 to 19; 
Aqueduct, Sept. 20 to Oct. 4. 

TENNIS—Davis Cup: Trials, Forest 
Hills, Aug. 15; Interzone Finals, 
Longwood Cricket Club, Boston, 
Aug. 25, 26, 27; Challenge Rounds, 
Germantown Cricket Club, Phila., 
Sept. 8, 9, 10. Women’s Nat'l 
Championships, Forest Hills, Aug. 
22; Nat’l Doubles Championships, 
Longwood Cricket Club, Boston, 
Aug. 29; Nat’l Singles Champion- 
ship, Forest Hills, Sept. 12. 

THEATRE—‘Ziegfeld Follies” premieére, 
New Amsterdam Theatre, Aug. 15; 
George White’s “Manhattan Mary,” 
Apollo Theatre, Aug. 29; San Carlo 
Opera, opens new Gallo Theatre, 
Sept. 26. 


YACHTING — N.Y. Yacht Club Cruise, 
Glen Cove to Newport, Aug. 15 to 
25; Annual Sailboat Regatta, N.Y. 
A.C., Aug. 20; International Star 
Class Races, Narragansett, Aug. 29 
to Sept. 3. 

OtHer Dates—Labor Day, Sept. 5; 
Four Educational Graphic Arts Ex- 
position, Grand Central Palace, 
Sept. 5—17; Radio World’s Fair, 
Madison Square Garden, Sept. 19— 
24; American Legion Cenvention in 


Paris, Sept. 17—24. 
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MAN OVERBOARD ? ? ? NO! HARPER’S BAZAR ! ! | 
A Great Liner Performs the Ultimate in Service to the Passenger. 
The August Harper's Bazar Awaits You at the Newsstands. 
t 
F, 






































no. 555 --- which we 
consider so import- 
ant we present it in 
20 modern colours 
- - - sheer chiffon 
ingrain silk. 2.95 






6 - -- the sturdiest 
um-weight silk hose 
neral wear. all silk 
ith reinforced lisle 


in 13 new shades. 
1.85 





no. 440 --- a famous 
paris importation 
known for its picot 
top - - - and 3l-inch 
length. 44 and 5l- 
' gauge. 4.50 






no. 416 - - - a brilliant 
achievement! - - - a pure 
silk 4-thread 42- gauge 
chiffca hose. 1.85 


no. 333 --- the woman 
of fashion’s perfect 
gift hose - - - a gauze- 
like french chiffon with 
the picot top --- extra 
length. 3-thread - - - 
51-gauge. 5.50 


ebeasteletcmatenestels as 
in 


fashionable hosiery 
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THE TALK OF THE TOWN 


Notes and Comment 


S WE rode comfortably in the 
subway on the day set for the 
transit strike, the thought came 

to us that strikes are not what 
they used to be. We mourn the old 
days when workers would quit their 
jobs in a spontaneous burst of rebel- 
liousness and high blood-pressure. 
Lately, strikes have been produced in 
the calm manner of musical comedies, 
with advance announcements of the 
cast, date of opening, and photographs 
of the strike-breakers learning their 
duties from the smiling, expectant 
strikers. The police are notified in 
advance that riots will begin at 2:30, 


the same as any matinée. No wonder 
labor is disgruntled; it’s as bad as com- 
munity singing. 


NCIDENTALLY, we think the 

subway boys have plenty of griev- 
ance. They are paid, for a seven-day 
week, from twenty-nine dollars for 
guards to forty-eight dollars for mo- 
tormen. In one day of the life of 
a motorman, there are 2,662 curves, 
stop signals, switch crossings, and po- 
tential rear-end collisions. This means 
(if our arithmetic is any good) that 
the motorman, with the safety of 
thousands of passengers in the palm of 
his hand, gets paid about a quarter 
of a cent per crisis. That sounds 
low. 

We were duly impressed by the way 
in which Mayor Walker made peace, 
but our prediction is that it won’t last 





because the present arrangement is un- 
fair and inhuman. 


HE more we travel, the more we 
are impressed with the elasticity 
of Pullman cars. After all lowers 
and uppers are officially sold out, we 
have found that it frequently is nec- 


essary but to approach the porter or the 
conductor, bearing gifts. In return for 
a little sly frankincense and a bit of 
myrrh, we have often slept soundly 
and well in a drawing-room on a sold- 
out train. This carries us furtively to 
the conclusion that graft is a good 
thing. Some of our friends complain 
about it from time to time, but we be- 
lieve that the only persons who really 
suffer from it are those with a strong 
sense of injustice. Were it not for the 
Pullman employees’ delightful skill, 
for instance, in circumventing mathe- 
matical laws, we should have spent 
many an uncomfortable night curled 
up in a day coach. 


AUNTERING wearily in the hot 
glare of Broad Street the other 
day, we came upon three financial fel- 
lows who seemed to be moving in an 
aura of light. Their eyes were glinty, 





their persons exuded a faint perfume, 
their step was abnormal. We stopped 


, 


the nearest bamker and asked him who 
they could be. “That’s part of to- 
day’s crop of millionaires,” he said. 
“The market went up.” 


T seems, from all we can learn, that 
persons downtown really do leap 
in and out of the millionaire class at 
a single bound, almost daily. Our own 
conclusion, based on careful observa- 
tion following market rises, is that 
thirty-two per cent of the new mil- 
lionaires choose Otto Kahn as their 
ideal and, in emulation, they buy pic- 
tures, invest in a theatrical enterprise 
or finance a recital, and possibly 
finance a singer or a poet for a year 
abroad. 

We have never seen the imitators 
do these things other than crudely, 
however, and we believe it is next 
to impossible for them to main- 
tain that subtle, unassailable ratio be- 
tween art, altruism and own-your- 
own-home originated and established 


by Mr. Kahn. 


NLY sympathy is what we felt 
for Mrs. Stillman, whose epi- 
thalamium for her son had to be 





graven in the brows of news photog- 
raphers with sharp pieces of crockery. 
There should be no heritage of pub- 
licity. If a young man wishes to mar- 
ry, the front lawn of his parental 
home should be inviolate, regardless 
of one-time parental complications in 
which he had no share. ‘The only 
word of advice we have for persons 
who throw things at the heads of 








10 


prying news photographers is “Take 
careful aim.” 


Bene fited 


E have, we believe, discovered 

a new Freudian school of one. 
A well-known writer of short stories 
told us the other day that she had 
been troubled with her nerves, and 
was prevailed upon to consult a psycho- 
analyst. Later she discovered that the 
nerve attack was due primarily to a 
combination of lobster and ice cream 
at a dinner, but she discovered also 
that the visit to the psychoanalyst had 
not been in vain. She found that he 
had recalled by his persistent inter- 
rogation many former experiences that 
were excellent short-story material. 
The visit, in fact, was good for three 
stories, all of which she sold. Now 
she goes regularly—and the stories 
that result usually bring about ten 
times the cost of the treatment. 


Fence Buster 


OME facts about Gehrig, the base- 
ball player who is rivalling Ruth 
as a home-run hitter, seem to be worth 
recording. ‘To begin with, he is one 
of the few native New Yorkers on 
our local nines, and a former student 
at Columbia University. He is twen- 
ty-four, and of German descent. His 
father, we are told, was a janitor and 
grass-cutter at Columbia, and the son 
decided to attend college there, not so 
much because of the classical opportu- 
nities but because he had heard the 
plaudits for the university baseball 
stars and he knew he could play as 
well as they. He remained only two 
years, but during that time he made 
such progress as a hitter and a pitcher 
that the New York Yankees signed 
him. ‘That was five years ago. After 
a year with a minor league club he 
was recalled here and has been on the 
local roster ever since. Last year he 
played regularly, but it was not until 
the present season that he began to 
puncture fences and figure as a home- 
run king. 

Gehrig is no intellectual giant on 
the diamond, but he is determined. 
When he was at Columbia he would 
practice hitting balls until it was too 
dark to see and mothers called home 
to bed the boys who chased them for 
him. Even now, during the training 
season, he is the first man on the field 
and the last off. He practices and 
studies and he seldom takes his eyes 


off Ruth. He idolizes that gentleman, 
and they say Ruth has shown no jeal- 
ousy, but has helped Gehrig consider- 
ably. 

He is of middle size and quite 
squarely built, with great, stocky legs. 
Naturally clumsy, he has overcome 
much of his ineptness. He is so hardy 
that he never wears an overcoat, and 
on the bitter January day he signed 
with the Yanks one of the officials felt 
so sorry for him he offered to lend 
him money to buy one. He makes 
about $10,000 a year, but next season 
it will be much more. 

Gehrig does not drink, smoke or 
gamble. He has never had a girl. His 
hobby is fishing for eels. There is a 
mystery about this. No one knows 
where he catches them, except that it 
is somewhere in the vicinity of Har- 
lem, but he never fails in his quest. 
He likes his eels pickled, and his moth- 
er does the pickling. Pickled eels, in 
fact, have become a Yankee supersti- 
tion. The players have come to be- 
lieve that they produce hitting power, 
and whenever the team is in a slump 
the boys urge Gehrig to go fishing, and 
then they join in the feast. 


Glitter 


R. HAYS’ motion-picture in- 

dustry, which from time to time 
has raided every profession to get its 
effects, is now engaged in thinning the 
town’s dentistry ranks, we’re told. It 
seems that numerous young ladies are 
discovered with qualifications for bril- 
liant careers until they open their 
mouths. Then it is learned with dis- 
may that their teeth don’t photograph 
well. They lack what are technically 
known as “oral highlights.” Now it 
has been found that dentists skilled in 
the art can so polish teeth that they 
gain these highlights—yea, so that 
they will reflect a glory akin to the 
Aurora Borealis. The volume of 
business among young women taking 
screen tests is so great that one dentist 
has given up his entire practice to 
specialize in the new calling. 


Celebrities 


CONVENIENT and _ painless 
way to satisfy the hero-hunger 
of country cousins has been revealed 
to us. The droll blackguard who ex- 
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plained the system says it works flaw- 
lessly. As soon as the out-of-towner 
arrives he or she is taken for dinner to 
a reasonable, large and fairly repre- 
sentative restaurant. ‘There, quite re- 
gardless of their real identity, the 
diners are discreetly pointed out as im- 
portant personages. Our informant 
says that in any dining-room 
you can find a satisfactory 
Theodore Dreiser, a passable 
Gene Tunney, a creditable 
Mayor Walker, a reasonably 
good Jeanne Eagels and any 
social celebrities you decide 
on. Vanderbilts are always 
perfectly safe, he says, but 
he advises against motion- 
picture stars—the country 
cousins know very accurately 
what Gloria Swanson looks 
like, and no substitute is 
quite good enough. 

This gentleman’s scheme 
recalls to our mind the ac- 
tual experience of a young 
couple who came here from 
McKeesport, Pennsylvania, 
last season on their honey- 
moon. The bridegroom was 
worldly to the extent that he 
had been to Harvard, but his 
young wife had almost 
never been away from home 
and was more than normally 
anxious to encounter the sort 
of personages the provincial 
guest glories in. Her ques- 
ting eyes were not rewarded 
for the first three or four 
days. Then the young man 
stumbled upon a_ former 
roommate at college, The 


latter invited the young couple to 
dinner and the theatre. He _ took 
them to the Marguery—and that was 
the beginning of an Arabian night 
which they couldn’t have dreamed of. 
As they entered, Beatrice Lillie rushed 
by them on the way to the theatre. 
Their table was next to that of Hugh 
Dillman and his wife, the former 
Mrs. Dodge, and among the other 
celebrities in the room were Max 
Reinhardt, then in this country; Mrs. 
William Randolph Hearst, Constance 
Binney, Gloria Swanson and several 
persons prominent socially. At the 
theatre they sat next to Mrs. Vincent 
Astor, directly behind Jesse Liver- 
more of Wall Street, and two rows 
from Graham McNamee, the radio 
announcer. 

At the end of the show the host 
took his guests backstage and there, 
trembling, they were introduced to 
Lynn Fontanne, Margalo Gilmore, 
and Alfred Lunt. The dressing-room 





visitors were then joined by Sidney 
Howard, and shortly thereafter by none 
other than Ethel Barrymore, who 
dropped in to greet the performers. 
From the theatre, the awed couple 
went to a studio party, where they met 
a dozen other persons they had heard 
and read about, among them Heywood 
Broun, Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr., Cap- 
tain Hartley of the Leviathan, Dudley 
Field Malone, and Lenore Ulric. At 
a late hour they left the party in 
company with two Marx brothers and 
Alexander Woollcott and, as they de- 
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parted, they experienced the most 
overwhelming moment of all: a taxi 
drew up before the house and out 
stepped Charlie Chaplin, making a 
habitually late arrival. It being ex- 
plained that the party was over, he 
joined the group and they all went 
to the Childs farthest north on the 
Avenue, where the two young people 
saw a fresh array of notables too (as 
the McKeesport papers would have 
reported it) numerous to mention. 


Ships 


O many persons have recalled, all 

too vaguely, that we once gave 
them information on how they might 
arrange to be informed of the arrival 
of incoming ships that to stave off 
further inquiry we reprint the in- 
formation. The Ship Arrival Ser- 
vice, Inc., St. George 4472, renders 
such service, telephoning you of an 
impending docking in time for you to 


reach the pier. ‘The charge is one 
dollar a ship. If your address is good 
a bill will be sent. If not, cash in 
advance. We are told that the West- 
ern Union has a similar service. 


Army-in-India 


N polo circles we learn that the 
Americans are growing quite 
touchy about the name “Army-in- 
India.” They say that since the army 
officers are representing Great Britain 
and are the best players in the Empire, 
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they should be known as “the British 
team.” Then, if America is fortunate 
enough to win, there will be no ques- 
tion about whom America has beaten. 
Meanwhile, carpenters are building 
the special box for the Prince of 
Wales at Meadow Brook, the Indian 
. ponies have learned to jump the 
strange white boards that encircle 
American polo fields, and apparently 
everything is about ready for the in- 
ternational tournament. 

The native grooms, we have con- 
cluded, are the best-looking men in 
Westchester County. We saw them 
at work the other day when Colonel 
Commandant H. A. (“Mouse”) 
Tomkinson, manager of the team, 
took us through the stables, tucked 
away in the green hills of Rye, three 
miles from the Westchester Biltmore. 
It was toward feeding time. The 
smell of hot bran mash, linseed, and 
steamed barley (Indian ponies get bar- 
ley, “it bucks them up, rather’), 
mingled with the rich aroma of stable- 
yard. From the box stalls were thrust 
the gentle heads of the friendly ponies, 
and in every stall was a Hindu or a 
Mohammedan, gorgeous in flowing 
turban and wide breeches. With their 
red mahogany complexion, black eyes, 
long black beards, and contemplative 
mien, they seemed more like seers than 
grooms. Many were more beautiful 
than the Maharajah himself, which 
perfumed prince we left playing ping- 
pong in the drawing-room of the club. 
Our escort verified our guess that the 
Sikhs enjoyed their work: they were 
waiting on the ponies with the at- 
tentive indulgence of ladies’ maids. 
As we inspected the celebrated stal- 
lion The Sheik, one of them came 
out of the stall bearing a horse-fly that 
he had done to death lest it disturb 
the noble animal’s rest. 

The Colonel, laconic, critical, told 
us that the ponies were in tiptop shape 
even this early. They are to move to 
Long Island shortly to become ac- 
quainted with the harder fields. 


ONTINUOUSLY picturesque 

and entertaining to the ladies of 
the Westchester Biltmore is the Indian 
prince, ardent fan and adviser of the 
team. He has a retinue of six attend- 
ants, and his title is Colonel His High- 
ness Sir Sajjan Singhi, Maharajah of 
Rutlam, recognized head of all the 
Rajputs in Malwa, Knight Com- 
mander of the Most Exalted Star of 
India, Knight Commander of the Vic- 
torian Order, Officer of the Legion 








“Pve a rousing appetite for lunch; havew’t you, 
Mother? What’ll it be—Oh Henry, Baby Ruth, goob- 
ers, or a Krimpy Roll?” 


of Honor, and permanent Aide-de- 
Camp to H.R.H. Edward, Prince of 
Wales. As he stooped to pick up his 
ping-pong balls, these titles weighed 
heavily. 

When he plays polo he is driven 
right up to the backline in a sedan, 
accompanied by six attendants. The 
latter emerge first, followed by the 
Maharajah, attired conventionally for 
polo except that he wears a turban 
instead of a helmet. Then he sits 
down in a small camp chair which has 
been brought along, and the handlers 
proceed to tape his wrist. “They select 
a mallet for him, and while he holds 
out his thumb, a native groom wraps 
the thong of the handle around his 
wrist. He plays a fair game. 

An incident which should make la- 
dies thoughtful occurred at the first 
test match. It seems that the official 
scorer—an American—was entertain- 
ing a lady in the scoring tower dur- 
ing play. A British officer appeared 
on the scene and said that the Ma- 
harajah had been told that he could 
sit up there. “Fine,” said the jovial 
scorer, “send him up.” After an em- 
barrassing pause the officer departed, 
and a few minutes later an equerry 
arrived with the announcement that 
His Highness did not sit in public 
with unveiled ladies. Departure of 
lady from tower. Arrival of Prince, 
smiling. Peace. 

There was also the incident of the 
young man found crawling around 
underneath the stands where the Ma- 
harajah had been sitting, at another 
match. “What are you doing under 


there?” some one asked. “Looking for 
diamonds,” he replied, hopefully. 


Solicitude 
Fay mira ingenious taxi-driver 


has been encountered. This one 
has affixed to the sliding glass panel 
at his back a trim cretonne curtain 
which, when a lady and gentleman 
enter his cab of an evening, he coyly 
draws across the window. The friend 
who reports this, a conservative and 
proper person, says that the night he 
rode in the cab these attentions were 
positively embarrassing, since he was 
escorting a sedate young lady, a Smith 
graduate. After starting, the driver 
drove through the Park at a snail’s 
pace, hunting the shady spots, and 
then, as he approached his destination, 
tapped discreetly on the window. The 
gentleman says, however, that he could 
but give the man an unusually large 
tip for his special service. 


Champion 
VER the coffee in a suburban 


dining-room the other evening 
we heard the world’s champion pugi- 
list, Mr. Tunney, answer with fluen- 
cy, enthusiasm and charm all the ques- 
tions which twelve diners, equally 
divided as to sex, asked him about 
himself. We found his answers to 
two queries, having to do with his 
defeat of Dempsey in Philadelphia, 
particularly interesting. Asked who 
had advised him in the matter of tac- 
tics and generalship in the ring, he 
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replied that thousands of bits of ad- 
vice had been offered by hundreds of 
persons, but that he had been able to 
make use of but one fragment. This 
solved the question of what to do be- 
tween the time he entered the ring 
and the beginning of the fight. He 
had been warned that the famous 
Dempsey scowl, habitually wern dur- 
ing these important moments, had 
frightened many a fighter. At the 
same time he feared that if he allowed 
his gaze to wander over the vast crowd 
present his nerve would suffer. So he 
obeyed the suggestion made by an old- 
er pugilist: he looked neither at 
Dempsey nor at the crowd. Instead, 
he picked out one friend, seated near 
the ring, and upon him centred all 
of his attention. He bowed to him, 
waved several times, keeping his mind 
on him alone and thus forgetting both 
Dempsey and the multitude. Mr. 
Tunney explained his travelling by 
airplane between his training camp 
and the stadium by saying that he 
feared the trip by motor because of 
the dust, and by train because of the 
heat and the crowd. Going by air 
seemed the most sensible thing to do. 


Plane Talk 


O many airplanes have been flying 
over the newspaper first pages in 
recent weeks that we had expected, if 
the spirit ever moved us, to be able to 
flag one at the nearest street corner 







and zoom, as the reporters have it, to 
whatever destination might occur to 
us. We were a little dismayed, then, 
to be told by a gentleman familiar 
with this subject that, whereas Eu- 
rope is well covered by such routes, 
America has only five established pas- 
senger-carrying airplane lines and that 
only one of these touches New York. 
This one connects with Boston. 

A New Yorker may hop to Boston 
for thirty dollars, or drop off at Hart- 
ford en route, for fifteen. These 
planes are operated by the Colonial 
Air Transport, Inc., of which Major 
General John F. O’Ryan is the head. 
They leave from Hadley Field, New 
Brunswick, N.J., the Hall-Mills cen- 
tre, at the inconvenient hour of 6 
A.M. The planes reach Hartford at 
7:30 a.m. and Boston at 9:05. They 
are comfortable and you can bring 
your own breakfast. The early depar- 
ture is made necessary by the fact that 
they are primarily mail planes. The 
mail must be in Boston early. The 
return trip begins at Boston at 7:15 
P.M., but passengers are carried only 
as far as Hartford. 

The other established services are 
all in the West. One is operated by 
the Boeing Company from Chicago 
to San Francisco, by way of Omaha, 
Cheyenne, Salt Lake City and Reno. 
Primarily the planes carry mail, but 
they have provisions for two passen- 
gers each. It is expected that this lat- 
ter line will be linked with New York 
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soon in a transcontinental passenger 
service. The National Air Transport 
Company, it seems, has been awarded 
the New York and Chicago air-mail 
contract and plans to carry passengers 
as well. These will connect with the 
Boeing planes in Chicago for the jump 
to the Coast. It is expected that ser- 
vice will be established by September. 
The price has not yet been set. The 
Chicago to San Francisco trip, as oper- 
ated at present, costs two hundred dol- 
lars. ‘There are any number of aerial 
“taxicab” companies in this vicinity, 
among them the Curtiss Flying Ser- 
vice, which will provide planes to take 
passengers to any destination, if given 
proper notice. These trips cost about 
one dollar a mile on the average, and 
so far are only for the wealthy. 
Despite this seemingly slender list, 
we learn that America still leads the 
world in commercial aviation, which, 
it seems, includes aerial photography, 
surveys, instruction, and similar phases. 


HE LIQUOR MARKET: 

Domestic Gin, steady at $24; 
Booth’s High and Dry, $75 @ $80. 
Best Scotch whiskeys, John Dewar 
and White Horse, down to $80 @ 
$84; imported Canadian Rye, Wil- 
liam Penn, $90; White wine and 
Burgundy, French, $75; Champagne, 
Heidsieck, still $120 @ _ $125; 
Liqueurs dropped to $10 @ $12 a 
bottle. —TuHE NEw YorKERs 


“T’m too repressed, 
I guess!” 


“Veah. 


Me too!” 
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SPEAKEASY NIGHTS 


HE Musical Comedy Speakeasy 
is next door to a theatre and 
around the corner from a newspaper 
office. At four o’clock in the after- 
noon reporters come here for their 
lunches and chorus girls for their 
breakfasts. At this hour the place is 
noisy but dull. The conventionality 
of the setting—the long bar, the shut- 
tered windows, the photographs of 
prizefighters and ballad-singers, is not 
redeemed until the arrival of certain 
regular patrons after the theatre 
hour, patrons with long hair and 
shabby clothes who look as if they 
might be barbers, waiters, or orches- 
tra players. They are song writers. 
They come here every evening. One 
by one they take their places at a large 
table reserved for them by custom 
near the piano. They order cigars and 
beer. Presently one of them sits down 
on the piano-stool. He smiles round at 
his colleagues, and laying his cigar on 
the lowest note in the bass, plays a few 
tentative chords. 
“What’s that, Harry?” 
he player disregards the question. 
He merely tilts back his head and plays 
the chords over again. Suddenly he 
begins to sing. His voice, above the 
hum of talk, the clink of plates and 
glasses, is sonorous, nasal, and melan- 
choly. 
“Sister—brother— 
Father—mother— 
I left them all for you. 
I bought you fichus 
Rings and bijous 
In hopes that you’d come through— 
You were my girl but now I see 
Just what a boob you made of 
ad 
None of the men at the table be- 
hind him evince the least interest. The 
singer of the mournful verse spins 
round on the stool to announce: 
“A little number I worked out to- 
day. That’s the verse; the chorus 
goes like this: Tum-tarada-ra-ra. ... 


You get it? Tum tarada-ra tar... . 
It’s a red-hot number. Hello, 
Edna.” 


“Hello, Harry.” 


A tall girl in theatrical make-up 
passes to a table at the rear. The song 
writer beckons her to come back. __ 

“Just sing it through once, Edna. 
It’s a little number I’m going to play 
for Ziegfeld.” 

After due persuasion the girl 
comes over to the piano. Her strong, 


throaty voice gives new 
life to the trite tune and 
its limping words. The 
door opens and closes. 
The beer-pump throbs. 
And now another pro- 
fessional is at the piano, 
a lean young Jew with 
red hair and the features 
of an American Indian. 
He says that he is writ- 
ing a musical comedy 
with a song entitled 
“When the Choo-Choo 
Leaves for Dixie You’ll 
Find Meon Broadway.” 

This is received with 
applause, but before 
long the first man is 
back at the piano. “Sis- 
ter, brother, father, 
mother.” As he keeps 
on playing, his com- 
Panions, worn out by 
sheer repetition, become 
infected with the song. 
Their feet keep time 
under the table. They 
tell him it is a sure-fire hit. People 
begin to leave the barroom. He plays 
on. It is after closing time. But while 
the bartender locks the cash-register 
and the waiter turns up the chairs, 
Harry, the song-writer, plays over and 
over the song which he believes will 
make him rich and famous in the 


morning. 
* . 


Sk: Eighth Avenue Speakeasy is 
filled with memories of the time 
when ladies rode bicycles and Theo- 
dore Roosevelt was a rising young 
police commissioner. The modern 
patrons in their Broadway clothes, 
spitting into the bright spittoons, seem 
like anachronisms. You turn to the 
pictures on the walls, Sarah Bernhardt 
and Lily Langtry, Arnold Daly in 
“Pudd’nhead Wilson,” and the 


framed solemn apothegms: 


Dishonesty Breeds Not an Over- 
classy Person and Surely an Unhappy 
One. 

God Bless Our Fire and Police De- 
partment. Money Don’t Repay Them 
for the Risks They Run. 


This speakeasy is equipped with 
furnishings and decorations which 
were removed intact in 1919 from the 
barroom of a famous hotel. Old, 
weedy palms stand in the corners, 
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Over the bar is a framed copy of the 
Sum announcing the sinking of the 
battleship Maine, and near the free- 
lunch counter is a program of a musi- 
cal comedy given in the Madison 
Square Roof Garden (dated June 25, 
1906) across which somebody has 
written in a bold hand, “On this night 
Harry K. Thaw shot Stanford White 
—God damn him.” Nothing could 
make the murder seem more unreal 
and far away than this yellow page 
with its ambiguous scrawl. 


The only clients who do not clash 
with the atmosphere here are certain 
men who arrive in hansom cabs, 
broughams, and open four-wheelers. 
Any morning at one or two you can 
see the old carriages lined along the 
curb and the horses standing with bent 
heads; if it were not for the Orange 
Drink stand on the corner and the 
colored taxis passing you might sup- 
pose that some gay buck of the nineties 
was giving a party next door. Then 
you notice that none of the vehicles 
have drivers; the horses, unwatched, 
wait as only cab-horses know how to 
wait, patient and unmoving, with their 
hoofs spread wide apart. The drivers 
are inside at the bar. They wear curled 
toppers and glazed dickies. Some of 
them carry their whips inside with 
them. They drink rock and rye and 
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they tell roaring stories. Every round 
of drinks is somebody’s treat. 

These are the cabmen who have 
their stand by day outside a Fifth 
Avenue hotel. One of them is an old 
Englishman with plum-colored cheeks 
and a cast in his left eye. He was once 
coachman to a mayor of Boston. An- 
other, a man who has all his money 
changed into fifty-cent pieces because 
he “likes the feel of it,” used to run 
a livery stable; he acquired his horse 
and cab in payment of a bad debt. 
Older than either of these men is the 
genial and hairy Irishman who drives 
the brougham; he chews tobacco and 
wears in the band of his hat all year 
the little straw cross he gets in church 
on Palm Sunday. These are the sure- 
comers in this bar. They hold them- 
selves superior to the barflies from 
Broadway who stand along the rail 
but, unlike the latter, they do not pre- 
tend to equality with the gentlemen 
who occasionally look in here. Bred 
in a lost tradition, the cabmen become 
this place as if they were part of its 
decorations, themselves souvenirs of 
the gaieties and fiascos of an age 
which, too recent to be interesting, 
sleeps in this shuttered room as in a 
crypt. —Niven Buscu, Jr. 


CITY EVENING 


The light that burned me up by day 
Decides a little while to stay, 
And writes a long and golden scrawl 
In tree-leaf shadows on my wall. 
The bulbous sun has spilled his fire, 
Impaled upon a Jersey spire; 
And hard day-objects of the street 
Grow soft, in the long light, and sweet. 
Noon’s hot fortissimo still clings 
Muted in many murmurings, 
And with the lingering light o’erspread 
My thoughts are all new garmented. 
Far down the block in yellow ease 
Behind a row of gold-tipped trees 
The “L,” like some old dream, goes by 
Betwixt the Avenue and sky. 

—E. B. W. 


President Coolidge in birthday suit. 
The shirt is cerise, the neckerchief is 
purple and green, the belt silver studded, 
the spurs ornately engraved, the chaps 
of finest buckskin, and the hat a real 
ten gallon type.—Caption in the World. 


If that’s his birthday suit, we want 
to see the sturdy little President really 
lressed up sometime. 


EN ROUTE 


* \HE Heckscher Building,” I 
said to the taxi driver. “It’s 
on Fifty-seventh Street at the 

corner—” 

“T know, madam, I know,” said the 
taxi driver. “I’ve been driving here in 
New York for forty-two years. Yes’m, 
forty-two years. There ain’t much I 
don’t know about this city. I don’t 
know how some of these fellers get 
away with it—there’s drivers in this 
town who don’t know where Central 
Park is. 

“T know this town, though I don’t 
know what good it ever done me. 
Why, lady, forty-five years ago I was 
a messenger boy and I was making as 
much money—and had as much 








“Gor, pipe the johnny in a dou- 
ble-breasted oyster!” 

“Whoops, don’t say oyster ? me, 
dearwe.” 
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money—as I got right now. If I'd a 
knowed then—” 

“Yes, it’s hard to tell what will 
happen,” I sympathized. 

“You said it, lady. Money comes 
and money goes, and things change. 
Yes’m, things change. Women has 
changed most of all. Women is get- 
tin’? worse than they used to be.” 

“You think they are?” 

““Yes’m, women is worse, but men 
is just the same. Look at my neigh- 
borhood. I live up at 110th Street 
and Manhattan Avenue. It’s pretty 
fast up there. Some of them women 
—you ought to see the way they put 
things over their husbands. ‘They come 
into the lunch room where I eat, ev- 
ery night with a different man, and I 
says to them, ‘Ain’t you afraid your 
cld man will find out?’ and they just 
laughs. Their old man ain’t finding 
out nothin’, They’re too slick for 
that. Women ain’t what they used to 
be.” 

“Do you think it’s because more 
women are working!” I wanted to 
know. 

“T wouldn’t be surprised. Women 
shouldn’t work. That’s one thing 
that’s wrong. Women should get a 
good man and let him support her. 
That’s what women should be—sup- 
ported. If a woman gets a good man 
and he supports her, she ought to be 
satisfied and settle down. Some of ’em 
ain’t willin’ to. They get a good man 
and he gets them a nice flat to live in 
and even then they ain’t satisfied. As 
soon as his back is turned they start 
lookin’ around. And the men is just 
as bad, some of ’em. I'll say that. 
Nice little wives, and they cheat, 
too. 


= IN’T this traffic awful? There’s 
one couple I know lives up near 

where I do. Nice-lookin’ girl, pretty 
and young and all, married to a grand 
feller. I tell you, he’s grand. Gives 
her the nicest kind of an apartment 
where she don’t have to raise a finger. 
I know them for years. Then one day 
she found out he was cheatin’, and 
you know what she did?” 

“Left him, I suppose,” I ventured. 

“Naw! Why should she leave him? 
He was supportin’ her, wasn’t he? 
Anyhow, she had a four-year-old boy 
—nice child, too. Why should she 
leave him?” 

“What did she do?” I asked. 

“That’s just it. That woman 
started cheatin’ on the side! Yes, 
ma’am. And the man ain’t near as 
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good-lookin’ or as fine a man as her 
husband.” 

“But you just said that the husband 
was the one who started to cheat,” I 
said. ‘That he—” 

“Oh, yes, and she 
found him out. That’s 
what I was tellin’ you. ri) 
She found out he was 
cheatin’. A good-lookin’ 
feller, one of the grandest men you 
ever seen. Awfully good-lookin’. 
Awfully good to his wife. Comes 
home every night.” 

“When does he 
wanted to know. 

“The way most married men find 
time, lady. Afternoons. How do you 
think these speakeasies make a livin’?! 
It ain’t the night trade. It’s after- 
noons—and men who go home every 
night to their families.” 

“Well, this man, has he got just 
one girl?” I was curious. 

“Oh, no, that’s just it, lady. He 
just runs around with a lot of them. 
Young and pretty ones—but no 
younger and no prettier than his wife 
is. But he don’t know that she knows 
—and he ain’t got no idea that she’s 
runnin’ around too. He supports that 
family just as nice as possible. And 
comes home every night. Never misses 
an evening. And there she is, cheatin’ 
all the time. 


time?” I 


find 


al i HIS traffic is something terrible. 
I don’t know what they’re goin’ 
to do about it. They'll have to find 
some way to run under the street or 
overhead. When I was drivin’ a horse 
forty years ago I never thought New 
York would come to this. 

“Well, I was telling you about this 
couple. Well, there he is supportin’ 
her just as pretty, and there she is, 
knowin’ about him, and cheatin’ all 
the time.” 

“What do you think will happen?” 
I asked. 

“Nothin’, lady! Not a thing, un- 
less she has got to do something. She 
pretends she don’t know about him 
now. As long as folks don’t know 
she knows, she’s all right. She knows 
he’s cheatin’ so she’s kind of protected, 
herself. She goes out with this one 
feller all the time.” 

“Is he in love with her, do you 
think?” I smelt romance. 

“Oh, I guess he likes her well 
enough. How could he help it? 
She’s young and pretty—nice-lookin’. 
You’d never think she was that kind. 
But that feller, he ain’t near as good- 
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lookin’ or as fine a man as her hus- 
band. And there she is, going out with 
him in the afternoon and her husband 
going out in the afternoon, and both 
of them coming back in 
the night, just as pretty 
as you please.” 
“And you think they’l] 
go on that way?” I asked. 
“Lots of ’em do, lady. 
But I don’t know,” he added, more 
solemnly. “Every now and _ then 
something does happen. And when I 
see these couples together, pretty as 
you please, I wonder what they’ve 
been doing, separate, before they got 
together. I tell you, New York’s 
changin’. Ladies ain’t the way they 
was when I started drivin’. Traffic 
ain’t, neither. Here’s your building. 
You don’t mind getting out here, do 
you? I can’t get a bit closer to the 
entrance.” 
—TuHyRA SAMTER WINsLOW 


THE DECLINE OF THE 


ART OF CONVERSATION 
DO not mean to imply that talk- 
ing has ceased to be indulged in 
as a relaxation. That would, of 

course, be an absurdity, but I do be- 

moan the disappearance of some of 
the pleasanter grammatical conven- 
tions that our forefathers found of 
use. To talk in those days one had 
need of certain polished phrases, 

which, if omitted, marked one as a 

dolt whose social eloquence was nil. 

I wish, herewith, to embalm the mem- 

ory of a few of those missing turns 

of speech. 


tb Retort Courreous: It is 
almost needless to point out the 
complete and utter collapse of this 
form of reply. Of such ancient vin- 
tage is it that no specimens remain. 
Its place has been usurped by the Re- 
tort Riotous, or the Crack. The mild- 
est form of the modern equivalent 
is “Yeah?” and the more stringent 
forms were represented by the now 
forgotten “Is Zat So?” and “So’s 
Your Old Man.” In two more years, 
many authorities believe, one can save 
breath and accomplish the same result 
by merely sticking out the tongue. 


en StupIED INsuLT: In the slow- 
er-moving times of not-so-long- 
ago when a gentleman desired to give 
expression to a Hate he sent his wife 
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and children to a nearby Spa, retired are 
to his den with food and drink, and chil 
emerged at the expiration of a few thei 
weeks with an Insult. This he wrapped 
gently in some carefully chosen and 
smoothly flowing gestures, and took to 
the vicinity of his enemy. At the 
most propitious moment he delivered it 
without display, returned to his home, mor 
wrote farewell letters, gathered his \ 
weapons, and went out into the dawn afte 
to defend his grammar. Such behavior, woo 
I hold, was orderly, respectable, and day 
rich in achievement. ‘Today matters his 
are conducted with less accomplish- sting 
ment and less polish. Suppose that mer 
one gent permits another to annoy 
him. He then tries to think up some 
insult that has not been handed his 
opponent by his friends so many times 
that he is used to it. Such a thing be- 
ing an impossibility, he goes to the 
source of his irritation and assaults 
him. Is he assaulted in return? He 
is not. People merely say, “Oh, he’s 
drunk,” and put him to bed. The 
next day he has forgotten all about it. 
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— GENTLE ReprRooF: This was 
most commonly used in an educa- 
tional and parental sense. A father 
would direct it toward his erring chil- 
dren and under its sweet influence a 
child would grow from babyhood to 
youth, and from youth to manhood 
and be the better and the happier for 
it. I need only quote a single statistic 
from the annual report of the Treas- 
ury Department to show you how en- 
tirely lost is the Gentle Reproof. ‘The 
report reads: “As regards the number 
of fatalities to children caused by fall- 
ing downstairs, in the five-year period, 
1921-1926, 97 per cent of the deaths 
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are found to have been caused by the 
children’s being kicked downstairs by 
their parents, and only 3 per cent of 
these deaths are attributable to the fact 
of the children’s just losing their bal- 
ance. It is interesting to note that 
fifteen years ago these figures were 
exactly reversed.” Could anything be 
more eloquent? 

When a youth in the ardency of his 
affection allowed himself to carry his 
wooing beyond the strict limits of the 
day he was repelled by the lady of 
his heart in a manner that left no 
sting and that called for no retort. She 
merely turned on him a Gentle Re- 
proof and their friendship flowed 
along untrammelled. The more or- 
dinary of these reproofs were “Sir?” 
—said with a slightly elevated eye- 
brow—and “Don’t you think—” a 
sentence that was never completed, so 
unmistakable was its meaning. In the 
face of a Situation the young lady had 
recourse to tears, sweet tears. Now- 
adays the Reproof has vanished. This 
is undoubtedly due to the fact that the 
misses of the day have lost the capa- 
city for being offended. Maybe it 
is all for the best. 


HE HippEN REFERENCE: This 
locution, need you be reminded, 
went out the day certain advertisers 

began advertising certain products. 
—OLIVER CLAxTON 


e 
CHINESE THEATRE 
HE Chinese in their limited 


way are more dignified than 
other New Yorkers. They do 
not go to burlesque theatres. They 
might provide that sort of entertain- 
ment for others, but not for them- 
selves. The Chinese male is not ex- 
cited by undress, or if he be naturally 
excited by it, still it is not enough to 
pay for. Perhaps he does not prize 
getting excited and will not even pay 
to have his emotions roused. Yet he is 
evidently devoted to his own theatre. 
Wherever the Chinese are in con- 
siderable numbers they have their thea- 
tres. Thus in San Francisco you may 
see the same theatrical performances 
asin New York. But in London you 
will not see any, which is a fitting 
commentary on the exaggeration of 
Limehouse for literary reasons. New 
York has a large and growing Chinese 
population. The children checked in 
the cloakrooms or waiting in rows in 
the vestibules of the Chinese theatres 
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remind one that it is not enough to 
exclude Chinese by immigration laws. 
There are sufficient Chinawomen to 
carry on the race in New York. 
China at least does not imitate 
America. Her theatres are trapdoors 
leading back to China. One of them 
is the old German opera house, the 
other some nondescript East Side thea- 
tre once used for vaudeville or Yid- 
dish shows, and both theatres were 
probably in need of repair when they 
were handed over to the Orientals. 
The Chinese are indifferent to gilding 
and plush and stucco statuary. Ex- 
teriorly they are as drab, these thea- 
tres, as doss houses. No paint, no 
flaring posters, no signs. You might 
pass several times before noticing that 
they were theatres. Interiorly they 
are so ramshackle that you could im- 
agine rats running about among the 
legs of the undisturbed audience. 


HERE are women as well as 

men; they are all Chinese and 
all eating seeds. What is being per- 
formed is not drama in the Western 
sense. It is some sort of non-religious 
ritual in which great use is made of 
symbols. There is no realism. It is 
bizarrely fantastic. The actor lies 
down a few moments when he is mur- 
dered; another waves a flower and he 
is in love. There are no curtains, no 
exits. The scene-shifters work in full 
view of the audience, slowly chang- 
ing a gilded throne to a four-cornered 
canopy over a bed, or whatever it may 
be, one scene melting into another 
without interval or entr’acte. Tablets 
of Chinese script hang from the roof 
and these roll up or are changed or 
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moved, like banners in 
church. 

The orchestra is composed of a one- 
stringed fiddle, a wooden drum, cym- 
bals and squeakers. It makes a queer 
row, but it is articulate; it follows 
and interprets or at least sympatheti- 
cally accompanies the action on the 
stage, and behaves like a choir of 
knowing birds. The performance goes 
on for four or five hours, to be dis- 
continued in the small hours of the 
morning and resumed the next night. 

The actresses, in brocade kimonos 
with tinsel birds and flowers, wear rib- 
boned head-dresses and engage in long 
dialogues in bird-voices. A man with 
long black hair and a gold spearhead 
fixed to the centre of his brow takes 
advice apparently from his antique 
prospective father-in-law. They bow 
to one another countless times. The 
girls retire behind curtains and sleep. 
The competing rival lover in silver 
mail affronts the gentleman with the 
gold spearhead. A large bespangled 
mother interrupts their quarrel. But 
this account of it is more intelligible 
than the presentation itself. It is not 
like a foreign cinema where, despite 
ignorance of the language of the cap- 
tions, you can pick up the threads of 
a story. Action is interminably de- 
layed. The sleeping girls come out 
of hiding and talk against one an- 
other like canaries, and only the 
spasmodic orchestral raptures, squeak- 
ing, rattling, permit you to believe 
that something really is happening. 

Hours of it! And oh, the fleas that 
mount along one’s trouser-legs! These 
are Confucian fleas making West East 
in one love-feast. No Chinese objects. 
No Chinese pays any attention to me 
or to the fleas. We don’t exist for 
him. Occasionally there is laughter 
at some hidden joke. But for the 
most part they are all like students 
obsessed by the words of a professor. 

Outside the theatre, the gloomy 
Bowery, roofed by its iron railroad 
and floored by cheap shops, bars, flop- 
houses, drunken men, and with its lazy 
trolley-cars crawling by, is non-exist- 
ent. It is a mere shadow, something 
in a different plane. The trapdoor of 
the theatre at least effectually disen- 
chants the reality of the Bowery. Is 
the Bowery real? No, it is just some- 
thing which China never imagined, 
something no wise old man thousands 
of years ago ever saw in a dream. The 
only visions of the future which Chi- 
nese have must be Chinese futures. 

—STEPHEN GRAHAM 
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John McBride 


O into the theatre-ticket agency 
in the corner of the Para- 
mount Building, at Forty- 
third and Broadway any busy hour and 
pick out the cherubic-looking clerk of 
fifty with scant gray hair, sandy eye- 
brows, florid skin, and _ eyeglasses. 
If you’ve got the right one, he may 
look like a less reflective edition of 
Owen Davis, but he will infallibly 
turn out to be John McBride. 
McBride sells tickets. That’s the 
grand passion of his life—salesman- 
ship. Why it has to be theatre tickets, 
I don’t know. It might just as well 
be soap or B.V.D.’s or Fords. Once 
upon a time it was newspapers, then 
books—some of them published by 
McBride himself. He doesn’t go to 
the theatre with any mad devotion. 
He doesn’t buy “pieces” of shows. He 
doesn’t even bother much about what 
tickets his agency purchases and how 
many. He leaves the more theatrical 
side of the business to his younger 
brother, Will. John sells tickets. 
McBride has no time for the art of 
the theatre. He studies just one thing 
—the art of selling. Cost accounting 
means more to him than Al Woods, 
Ina Claire, or Eugene O’Neill. He 


_is the only really commercial man in 


the theatre business. He is the only 
man who, so far as I know, has 
ever applied modern business 
methods to any corner of the 
theatre. Not just bookkeeping, but 
all the charts, graphs and gadgets 
that fill the pages of System. 

McBride keeps a record of the 
sales of every individual clerk in 
every one of his fourteen branch- 
es. Not only that, but he can tell 
to a tenth of a cent how much it 
costs each particular clerk to sell 
a ticket across the counter. He has 
fourteen charts showing the sales 
of his branches every week of this 
season compared with every week 
of the last five or six. He keeps a 
master-chart of the lumped busi- 
ness of all of them, and he can 
show you more about the theatre- 
going habits of New York than 
any manager dreams of. ‘This 
chart shows the “break” of the 
season each year somewhere be- 
tween the last week of January 
and the middle of February. It 
registers every public disturbance from 
Liberty Loan Drives and flu epidemics 
to income tax payments, a rainy week 
in November, and a heat wave in June. 

McBride is one of those fortunate 
men who discover their life-passions 
early. The illumination took place at 
Fordham College during his sopho- 
more year. He wanted to study busi- 
ness methods. Fordham had no courses 
in the subject. (What college had 
in those days, for this was more than 
thirty years ago? ) The sophomore re- 
gretfully informed his teachers that 
he would have to leave. They told 
him that if his mother had been alive 
she would never have permitted it. 
He differed with them on that, and 
departed to sell newspapers, books, or 
anything else that would furnish him 
with laboratory experiments in busi- 
ness methods. 


HE reason McBride wound up 

selling tickets was largely because 
this had become his father’s business. 
Thomas J. McBride—now eighty and 
comfortably retired—came from Eng- 
land a properly poor boy. He drifted 
to Chicago, and back again to New 
York. Watchmaking, _ stonecutting, 
and the telegraph key occupied his at- 
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tention at various times. Finally he 
managed a newsstand in the old Union 
Square Hotel in the heart of the thea- 
trical district of Daly, Wallack, and 
Palmer. ‘Theatre tickets became a 
natural side-line. When Irving played 
New York, two generations ago, the 
elder McBride managed to buy out a 
considerable part of the good seats, 
and resold them at fifty cents advance, 
That was the beginning of ticket spec- 
ulation in New York and also of the 
legitimate ticket-agency service which 
McBride’s now heads. 

If the theatres of New York had 
not leaped up in numbers, McBride’s 
would doubtless still be a small stand, 
doing a speculative business by corner- 
ing the best seats at popular attrac- 
tions. But Broadway developed and 
McBride’s developed with it. John 
and his brother, Will, were drawn in. 
From a small stand in the arcade of 
71 Broadway, they expanded into one 
of the uptown hotels, and then—with 
great trepidation—they opened a store 
of their own on Broadway. Framed 
on John McBride’s desk now stands 
the printed list of theatres that the 
McBride agency issued in 1901. 
There are twenty-one playhouses on 
the card, against seventy or eighty to- 
day. But when Annie Russell was a 
star, and Dave Warfield played “The 
Auctioneer,” McBride’s and Broadway 
were already booming, and a central 
agency where a busy New Yorker 
could shop for tickets was something 
of a necessity. 

Since then the two-dollar orchestra 
seat has gone the way of the dodo, 
and the “gyp” speculator has got on 
the first page of the newspapers. It 
has made little difference to McBride. 
He has gone on making charts and 
charging fifty cents a seat for hand- 
ling whatever tickets the “gyps’ 
haven’t got. 

With the aid of United States At 
torney Tuttle the public has at las 
discovered that the business of the 
ticket agent and the speculator—likt 
most things connected with the thea 
tre—is strange and just a bit crazy: 
Behind the barrage of words likt 
“ice,” “concessions,” “gyp,” and “out 
right busy,” the theatregoer has prob 
ably lost sight of the fact that th 
conservative ticket agency can do ! 
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more or less normal and natural busi- 
ness as a Clearing house. 

So far as seats for failures or quasi- 
successes are concerned, the agent 
takes your order, and, if he doesn’t 
happen to have the seats on hand, he 
telephones to the box office to make the 
reservation. Before curtain-time each 
night he returns to the theatre what- 
ever tickets remain unsold. In the 
case of the big successes, however, a 
remarkable situation has developed in 
the last ten years, which tended to 
make many a legitimate agent into a 
“oyp” speculator who ignored the in- 
come tax law as well as the law limit- 
ing his premium charge to fifty cents, 
and who charged all the traffic would 
bear. 


O begin with, the producers and the 
theatre owners forced the agencies 
to make “outright buys,” with no re- 
turn privileges, for eight to sixteen 


OWNER OF Beacu BuncaLow: “Not bad, eh?—if I do say it myself.” 


weeks in advance. If out-of-town 
reports were enthusiastic, the buy 
might be made before the show 
opened—in any case, just as soon as 
success was established. Sometimes a 
management with a “wow,” for 
which the agent had to have tickets, 
would force an “outright buy” on a 
weaker attraction. Then the agent had 
to push these seats in order not to 
have unsalable goods on his hands at 
the end of the day. And if there was 
a bad snowstorm or an epidemic of 
flu, the agent might find himself de- 
stroying many dollars’ worth of 
tickets. 

In any case, the agent has had to 
pay more than the box office price. He 
now pays the theatre treasurer at least 
twenty-five cents more for each ticket, 
sometimes as high as a dollar, and 
the producer gets as much of this as 
he can. 

In addition, the agent often has to 





pay a “concession” or monthly fee to 
the theatre manager for being allowed 
to sell his tickets. The “gyp” is an 
agent who tries to cover the risk 
of the business by charging all he can 


get. 
By the time this is printed the 
managers may—or may not—have 


created a central ticket office where 
Joe Leblang will sell all the good 
seats at a twenty-five to fifty-cent 
premium. McBride doesn’t like this. 
I think his dislike goes a little farther 
than fear of losing the business he 
has built up. He claims that no one 
office can handle twenty-five thousand 
tickets a day without utter confusion. 
He believes that a monopoly of this 
kind is going to end by pushing weak 
attractions for powerful managers. 
He thinks it will never make for the 
kind of intelligent sales service 
which competition fosters. He believes 
fanatically in competition and ser- 
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vice. ‘hey make him a democrat in 
industry as well as in politics. 

Five years ago McBride had his 
own solution for the speculator prob- 
lem. Augustus Thomas and the Pro- 
ducing Managers’ Association nearly 
put it over. McBride wanted the man- 
agers to enforce the fifty-cent limit 
on the service-charge. ‘The managers 
were not to force “buys” for either 
strong or weak attractions. They were 
to hold good seats at the box offices and 
allot good seats equitably to the agen- 
cies. The managers’ association was 
to keep a scientific check on the busi- 
ness of each agency through figures 
and charts and also through a system 
of spotters. If any agency pushed 
one play at the expense of another, or 
charged a penny over fifty cents a 
seat for service, then it was to have no 
more tickets to sell. 


HE only time that John McBride 

bought a piece of a show it was with 
the object of demonstrating how his 
plan would work. He put five thou- 
sand dollars into John Murray Ander- 
son’s “Jack and Jill” on condition that 
he should manage the distribution of 
the tickets. If the show had gone 
over, he would have been in a position 
to prove that a fifty-cent advance 
could be enforced on any agency. Un- 
fortunately “Jack and Jill” ran true 
to nursery-rhyme form and landed in 
the storehouse. 

Under McBride’s scheme of things 
the agency that prospered would be the 
agency that gave its customer intelli- 
gent service, and, when some favorite 
play could not be had, sold him seats 
for a play that his individual taste 
would approve. McBride points out 
that such a plan calls for small agen- 
cies, not over a dozen clerks in each, 
and individual acquaintance and indi- 
vidual service for each customer. 





McBride _ be- 
lieves there is 
more money in 
selling superior 
service at an ad- 
vance in_ price 
than in reducing 
costs and under- 
selling competi- 
tors. “Price,” as EF 
he puts it, “is no | 
selling argument £ 
compared with 
attention and ser- 
vice.” That is 
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why, he believes, 





his office carries 
between ten and 


eleven thousand 

charge accounts ¥ 
with people who # 
buy tickets over wet 


the phone as they 
order groc «ries or 
flowers rom 
Stores they trust. 

McBride talks 
with Irish gar- 
rulity on the sub- 
ject of salesman- 
ship. He is not so 
communicative 
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about his __per- 
sonal life. In fact, he is definitely 
bashful. He is a reasonably rich man 


who doesn’t brag about it. The turn- 
over of his business runs over a million 
a year, but how far over it is hard to 
guess. 


He pays about fifty thousand dol- 
lars’ rent for a store and three small 
offices, one above another in the Para- 
mount Building. Some hundreds of 
thousands of envelopes are called for 
by McBride customers each year. His 
income tax is only three thousand dol- 
lars annually, but he invests conserva- 
tively in tax-exempt securities. 


McBride lives with his wife and his 
fourteen-year-old daughter in a simple 
enough apartment at Ninetieth and 
Park Avenue. He keeps no town cal. 
Up in Maine he has two automobiles 
and a boat to get him about his camp. 
He plays golf a bit, but his major pas- 
sion in sport is fishing. He won’t saj 
where his camp is, because he doesn’t 
want the lake fished out by new neigh- 
bors. Applying business methods to 
sport, he planted twenty thousand fish 
just off his dock last year. 


The human side of his business en- 
tertains John McBride considerably, 
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though it can’t compare with charts. 
He is much amused by the excuses that 
well-to-do men give for wanting to be 
far down front in small theatres where 
every orchestra seat is good. He has 
learned that the wives of none can 
hear well and only a few can see. 
Sometimes his observations are dis- 
heartening. Ninety per cent of his 
customers used to be New Yorkers. 
Now, in the age of the “gyp,” when 
the box office has become an atrophied 
anachronism, the transients buy forty 
per cent of his tickets, 

The theatregoing habits of the 


mighty are somewhat hidden these 
days behind club accounts, but when 
McBride was younger, he could note 
how avidly the elder Morgan patron- 
ized the theatre. His father served 
General Sherman and Jay Gould. 
With the exception of Hayes, every 
president from Grant onward has 
patronized the office that Tom Mc- 
Bride opened. Harriman, like John 
D. Rockefeller, Sr., was no playgoer, 
but he dodged into the ticket office at 
71 Broadway more than once, only to 
say: “I just want to stop a minute until 
that fellow there gets by.” 
McBride’s 





friends aren’t 
theatrical. “If 














they were,” says 
he, “it would 
probably spoil the 
few business 
brains I have.” 
His only club is 
India House, and 
he comes close to 
being the only 
theatrical man in 
that exclusive 
and atmospheric 
downtown lunch- 




















ing institution. 








Whatever 
friends McBride 
may have on his 
fishing grounds, 
he is chary of 


casual acquaint- 











ances in New 
York. 
Every little 


while, when he 
himself is be- 
hind the counter 
learning about 
the public and his 
clerks, a custom- 
er will object to 
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the seat locations John McBride hands 
him. 

“T’m a personal friend of Mr. Mc- 
Bride,” says the customer to him, “‘and 
if he were only here I know he’d see 
that I got better seats than those.” 

—KENNETH Maccowan 


ITEM: TO THE BUILDING 
TRADE 

Although it is not quite in my line 
To regulate Manhattan’s sky line, 
Although unqualified to lecture 
On niceties of architecture, 
Though I shouid stick to my trochaics, 
Iambics, sapphics, or spondaics, 
And write of princesses and slatterns 
In classical and freer patterns, 
Yet, timorously, may I ask 
To take the architects to task, 
Collectively and separately, 
For idiotic buildings lately 
Erected (to deface, it seems, 
Our admirable isle of dreams) 
In such a manner that one gets 
Impressions as of movie sets, 
Which are, in front, a pleasing sight, 
But from the sides and rear, a fright; 
And may I pay my poor respects 
To half a dozen architects 
Who swim against the current tides 
By building buildings on four sides; 
And closing, register repentance 
For this interminable sentence? 


—A. K. L. 
> 


Yesterday it was hot—96 degrees—but 
it was not that it was uncomfortable. 
That is one of the beauties of the Ros- 
well climate. Heavy swings of tempera- 
ture are not nearly so great in “feeling” 
as they look on the thermometer.—Ros- 
well (N. M.) Record. 


Sure. You can’t heat up a western 
Chamber of Commerce. 
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HE time is ripe for the start of 

a movement in polo. It could 

be called, until a better phrase is 
invented, “Steps to Prevent the Wast- 
ing of Youthful Polo-Playing Lives,” 
and it would resolve itself into a plan 
to prevent all young polo players from 
seizing with avid hands on the No. 2 
position. 

Those of us whose boyhood was 
spent in that time when an open lot 
was an open lot and not a site for a 
realtor’s “Paradise Land,” can _ re- 
member the games of baseball these 
lots would hold on Saturday after- 
noons. We can also remember the 
almost universal shout of “Pitcher! 
Pitcher!” and the loud and prolonged 
arguments as to just who would be 
pitcher. Similarly when polo-playing 
youths gather today, the universal de- 
sire is for the No. 2 position. Here 
lies all the chance for terrific roving, 
riding and hitting. ‘There is no need to 
bother very seriously about an _ op- 
ponent, and not much need to bother 
about opposing attacks. Your No. 2, 
provided he is well supported, has a 
glorious time riding about all after- 
noon and shooting goal after goal, 
with the result that the headline 
writers the following morning cannot 
fail to make him the hero of their 


pages. 


URING the last two Interna- 
tional years, we have seen two 
sensational and exceedingly promising 
young polo players go more or less to 
waste. In 1924 the fatherly Carle- 
ton Burke came on from California 
with the Midwick team, won both the 
Junior and the Open championship 
and contributed Eric Pedley to Inter- 
national polo. Pedley, a strong, good- 
looking young man, was a No. 2. He 
could ride like the dickens, hit just as 
well, and wander all around a polo 
field raising hob generally, as befits a 
No. 2. 
Right here is the spot for the an- 
nouncement of the real reason for 
stopping this rush toward the No. 2 
position. That reason is: Thomas 
Hitchcock, Jr. There will be no new 
No. 2 on our International sides for 
many years to come, for Mr. Hitch- 
cock is now just approaching thirty 
nd your polo player enjoys being a 
star long after the average sportsman 
s taking his sports from the Sunday 
morning papers. 





SPORTS OF THE WEEK 


Everlasting Sportsmen— 
The Unattainable Seats 
of the Mighty—Wales? 


This brings us to the present dis- 
turbances on Long Island which pre- 
sage the preparations for the ninth of 
these International engagements with 
Great Britain. It also brings us to 
Winston Frederick Churchill Guest. 
Young Mr. Guest also is a No. 2. Mr. 
Guest, who was graduated this year 
from Yale, took out first citizenship 
papers, journeyed home to Long 
Island for the practice matches and 
has been playing very fine polo in- 
deed. Guest, at No. 2, is almost as 
hard a hitter and as valuable a player 
as TI. Hitchcock, Jr. If this be treason, 
make the most of it. But—and the 
“but” is emphatic—after wasting 
enough time at No. 2, Guest was final- 
ly changed to No. 1, where he will 
have to be if he makes this team. At 
No. 1, Guest is still a very excellent 
No. 2. 

Pedley did not even come East this 
season. He has been trying the No. 3 
position to see how that works out, 
but nothing has come of it as yet. 
Of course, in time, if he sticks at it, 
Guest may make a fine No. 1. But 
where this movement we speak of 
would fit in excellently would be in 
starting out the youngsters at No. 1. 
The disfavor with which that posi- 
tion is viewed is the relic of the days 
when No. | was little more than a rid- 
ing companion, as unpleasant as he 
could make himself, to the opposing 
back. ‘Today No. 1 comes mighty 
close to being the most difficult and 
scientific position in polo, which is in 
itself a long story. 

Another movement in polo might 
be concerned with keeping young men 
away from the back position until Dev- 
ereux Milburn reaches his seventies. 
Here is young Robert E. Strawbridge, 
Jr., playing darn well at back, but, 
in the immortal words of whoever said 
it first, what of it? 


N a few days, now, the British 
visitors’ Rye season—which has 
consisted mainly of thunderstorm— 
will end, and they will shift them- 
selves and their ponies to the Meadow 
Brook country, there to put the finish- 
ing touches to their training. It is a 
tribute to the seriousness of their pur- 
pose that they are planning to remain 






aloof in the Garden City Hotel rather 
than take a chance with that Long 
Island house-party stuff which has 
done so much for our drawing-room 
drama, but will never, in all probabil- 
ity, do much for our polo. 


OR the last two weeks, incidental- 

ly, a large and competent staff of 
carpenters, under the direction of 
Percy Foster, whose family indulges 
in the fascinating industry of building 
and caring for grandstands, has been 
at work obliterating the rather pretty 
little field clubhouse on the west side 
of International Field. There have 
been mysterious wooden platforms and 
rails erected until, at present, the 
whole thing takes the shape of a box, 
but one without seats. It will be re- 
membered that H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales and his retinue sat in wicker 
armchairs set on a most luxurious red 
carpet at the last International match- 
es. 

Oh, no, there has been no an- 
neuncement of the presence of the 
Prince at the games this year. But 
there has been much whispering, much 
mystery. —MARTINGALE 


(For other sporting departments, 
see index on page 30.) 


MANHATTAN EPITAPHS 


True News 
Just once 
in his life 
this reporter 
reported 
a story 
neither he 
nor the Editor 
distorted. 
—ALFRED KREYMBORG 


A THOUGHT FOR THIS WEEK 
[From the U.S. Department of 


Commerce] 


COLOMBIA. There are practically no 
used cars ever offered on the Colombian 
market. The roads and streets are very 
poor and the drivers are reckless, and 
the car consequently is almost always 
used by the original owner until it is 
wrecked. In case the original owner 
goes to Paris (which happens very fre- 
quently), he makes a present of his car 
to some relative. Commercial Attache 
William Boaz, Bogota. 
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MISS ARABELLE TOOTER, OUR POPULAR FOUNTAIN SCULPTRESS, 
THINKS UP A NEW ONE 
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MY TRIP ABROAD 


HERE is always time, in the 
case of an evening sailing, for 
tea at some friend’s house, after 
you have found your trunk at the 
dock and got it onto the ship. The sea 
party my wife and I attended before 
“shoving off” is a little vague to me, 
even yet, for instead of having tea, 
as you might suppose, we had gin. The 
next that I remember is that we were 
aboard and that everyone was kissing 
everyone else in our party, including a 
young lady named Isabelle, who had 
creatly amused me at the party by 
throwing a shoe through a window. 
It is inadvisable, I found, to wan- 
der straight down into the bowels of 





the ship as soon as you get 
on, for you will want to de- 
posit your luggage in your 
stateroom and wash up for 
the first meal By 
the time I had walked a mile 
through corridors of steam LL 


aboard. 


pipes, I was quite wearied, 
for it transpired that I had 
but one shoe on, the other 
apparently having been the 
Isabelle threw out of 
the window. I was forced to 


shoe 


abandon two suitcases, a 
handbag and a 
sol I had been carrying, and 
with two steamer 
presents of my wife’s—a 
box of candy tied with a blue 
ribbon, and a bunch of lilies 


of the valley. 


green para- 


went on 


difference 


It makes no 
which corridor you take, 
since they all seem to lead 
to the engine room. ‘The 


only response of an unkempt 
engineer to my question as 
to how to get to stateroom 
435B was to look me over 
and bawl above the terrific 
din that he didn’t care if he 
was drowned, now, since h¢ 
had seen everything. I went 
with dignified desperation 
through a door marked 
“Caution” and found my- 
lf soon in the main salon 
of the first Here I 
cave a steward two dollars 
nd asked him to take 
me to stateroom 435B. ] 
knocked on the which 

ward led me and called out, “May 

come in, Helen?” My surprise may 


class. 


door to the 


imagined when the door was 
pened to reveal a strange young 


oman who was what I can only 








call dressing. She was delighted with 
the candy and lilies of the valley. 
She shut the door behind me and un- 
fortunately, just at that moment, there 
were steps in the narrow corridor out- 
side. 

“Tr’s Menelaus,” she said, evidently 
meaning her husband. 

A large, aggressive man entered. 

“This is the—ah—ship inspector, 
dear,” said the young woman. I hasti- 
ly slipped the blue ribbon from the 
candy box and began measuring a 
small wicker table that stood against a 
wall, 

*“This table will have to be moved, 


sir,” said I, 
“Well, move it, move it,” 


said the 





“My! Its nice to get out after being cooped 
d }é d 


up all day.” 


man. “Move it.” The lady placed 
my candy and lilies of the valley on 
the table. “Just take it out of the 
room completely,” she said. If my 
trinls had been severe up to this point 


you may imagine what they were as I 
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went out into the salon carrying the 
little wicker table. It was now quite 
clear in my memory that the number 
of my stateroom was 435C, and that 
I was a deck too high. A number of 
persons regarded me curiously as I 
made my way down the wide central 
stairs of the ship, in some haste, for 
it Was now eleven o'clock, and we 
had been at sea five hours, and my 
wife would be wondering where in 
the world I was. I crept quietly into 
stateroom 435C, set the table down 
gently, undressed and slipped into an 
upper berth, for my wife would be in 
a lower. I leaped out of bed with 
the breakfast bell, for I had had noth- 
ing to eat since the tea party, and 
there in the berth below me 
was another strange young 
woman. 


“For the love of Pete,” 
she said, “don’t wake 
George.” I glanced at the 
berth across the room and 
saw there a heavy, tousled 
head. I grabbed up my 


things and tiptoed to the 
door, telling the lady that 
her husband need 
know. I realized now that 
Helen had of course had our 
stateroom changed while I 


never 


was in the engine room (it 
being all the rage to have 
your stateroom changed). I 
was again in a quandary, 
clad only in my underwear, 
but as I sneaked along an 
aisle I observed a chap in a 
running suit and he said he 
was a member of the Ameri- 
can track team going to a 
Stockholm meet and was 
keeping fit. I asked him if 
he would mind my keeping 
fit with him, since I was an 
old track man_ myself, 
whereupon I hid my clothes 
behind a water cooler and 
began to trot after the fel- 
low, whose name was Smith- 
son, and who set an ungodly 


pace, 

As we went out onto the 
main deck and trotted up 
and down I espied Helen, 


my 
Smithson and I jogged by. 


wife, and I nodded as 


Helen gave me the most peculiar look 
~ | 

me, but 
finally 


said 
nothing. left 
the deck and led the way to our state- 
where shut the 


“What in 


she had ever given 


However, she 


door and 


Hy ‘y= 


room, she 


loc ked it 


after us. 














en’s name does this mean!” she de- 
manded, for she knew that I was not 
in reality an old track man myself. I 
told her as calmly as I could that I had 
got lost in the engine room and that it 
was so hot there I couldn’t stand my 
clothes and that I had therefore placed 
them behind a water cooler. The story 
did not seem to convince Helen alto- 
gether, but she finally saw what she 
said was the funny side of it, a side 
that escaped me, and after I had re- 
covered my clothes we were once again 
on good terms. 

At luncheon, my first meal aboard, 
the lady opposite said that she had lost 
her two suitcases, a handbag and a 
green parasol,’ which some fool had 
picked up by mistake. When Helen 
observed that our things were all in- 
tact, I suggested to the lady that suit- 
cases and one thing or another were 
often mislaid in the corridors about 
the engine room, and that she might 
have some one look there. ‘The whole 
escapade would have ended quite sim- 
ply had not a young woman come up 
to me at the end of the luncheon and 
said, ““You left these in my room last 
night,” as she handed me the candy 
and the lilies of the valley. It was 
George’s wife. Helen immediately 
walked stiffly to our room, and I fol- 
lowed. 

Gradually, by one device and an- 
other, I was clearing up the unfor- 
tunate situation when the door opened 
and George heaved the little wicker 
table into the room with the exhorta- 
tion that I cease bothering his wife 
with gifts. I left at once without an 


attempt at an explanation and paced 
the deck in an ill mood. When Smith- 
son trotted by and asked me if I did 
not want to get into my trunks and 


run with him again, I told him to go 
to hell. 

Finally I determined to return to 
my wife and beg forgiveness. After 
all, an unaccountable wicker table 
should not disrupt six years of wedded 
happiness. As I neared our stateroom, 
however, I distinctly heard the voice 
of Menelaus, raised in combative pro- 
test. “What I want to know,” he 
said, “what I want to know is what 
has he got to say about measuring this 
little woman’s table?” 

I shall always remember a little 
church in Paris in the moonlight. It 
was there, three weeks later, that my 
wife first spoke to me again. 

—JameEs GROVER THURBER 


OF ALL THINGS 


AYOR Walker is justly 
praised for his skillful work 
in averting the subway 

strike. “There’s a man who knows his 
unions. 
e 

We are glad to note that the im- 
ported raw strikebreakers have been 
shipped back home. We never fan- 
cied having our trains run by guest 
conductors. 

* 

New York taxi men are pleading 
for a Locarno to put an end to the 
intolerable situation now existing. We 
all feel that the companies should drop 
their petty rivalries and unite against 
the common enemy, that fiend in 
human form, the passenger. 

* 

An official of the National Surety 
Company says it costs a young man 
from fifty to a hundred dollars to 
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take his sweetie out for the evening. 
This news will make many a girl 
laugh in her sleeve if she has one. 

. 

Aimee McPherson and her mother 
seem to have taken a rather violent dis- 
like to each other. Viewing the mat- 
ter im our usual tolerant way we can 
not blame either of them. 

. 

Dr. Straton’s former secretary ab- 
jectly apologized for his criticism of 
that holy man and was duly forgiven. 
He ought to qualify for a position in 
the sackcloth and ashes department of 
the Ford Motor Company. 

e 

The Crown Prince Edsel, by the 
way, has bought an old-fashioned sur- 
rey. Another phase, perhaps, of the 
universal apology. 

‘ 

The Washington traffic bureau 
complains of the growing pedestrian 
habit of crashing into the sides of 
motor The considerate pedes- 
trian will henceforth the front 
bumpers provided for that purpose. 

. 


cars. 
use 


Mussolini has issued a new com- 
mandment, ““Thou shalt not use the 
name of the Fascist Government or 
Party in vain.” We'd rather hate to 
have a government we couldn’t swear 
by and at. 

« 

Madison Square Garden stock has 
appeared in Wall Street. ‘The able 
financier will now give due attention 
to doings on the sock exchange. 

King Michael is reported as stuffing 
his royal interior with American buck- 
wheat cakes and molasses. It sounds 
like another uneasy lie for a crowned 
head. 

Liberia has paid up its entire debt 
to the United States Government. 
Some nations just naturally lack self- 
respect. 

. 

The President still feels that it is 
not necessary to call Congress early 
for flood relief. He has been reliably 
informed that nobody is suffering ex- 
cept non-voting negroes and wrong- 
voting Democrats. 

* 

A Kentucky minister that 
preachers should not wear distinctiv: 

Quite They 
like members of th 
human race, not like Belasco. 

—Howarpb BRUBAKER 


Says 


clerical garb. right. 


should dress 
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ARNICA FOR ONE 
IN THE BLUE ROOM, HAWKINS 


Wouldn't you know it? Ever since Dick and Helen acquired that 
Adirondack place of theirs, they have looked forward to this particular 
week=end as the season’s best. Just the right people coming for bridge, 
golf, everything. 





‘And what does Harold do but drive all the way from town in his 
un=Stabilated car! Harold, of all people. Imagine! 


Naturally, he’s fit for nothing but a home for convalescents after all 
that pitching, tossing and bumping, and of course the party's ruined. 


But never again. Future invitations will have a neat little “s. b.s.” in the 
lower left-hand corner—meaning, of course, “Stabilate before starting”. 
= = = 


Week-end hosts and hostesses are a long-sul= — givena couple of hours alone with your car 
fering species, but they do deserve this much will save you the embarrassment of premature 
consideration. A nearby Stabilator dealer, disability at your next country week-end. 


WATSON 
NTABILATORS 
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BROADWAY RACKETS 


HERE are all kinds of rackets 

on Broadway, some semi-legiti- 

mate and safe from official in- 
terference, others just shaded with 
larceny, but a greater number that 
carry a vacation up the river as the 
boob prize. The wise racket-steerer 
knows that the fellow who nibbles at 
the bait generally has a streak of lar- 
ceny hidden somewhere in his own 
system, and he therefore doesn’t pick 
out for his game the boys with hay 
wisps in their hair, but prefers the 
half-smart egg who thinks he is three 
jumps ahead of Broadway himself. 
Jack Mac knew this when he 
planned the expense-money racket later 
dubbed “Cheating Cheaters” by the 
District Attorney. Judge Rosalsky was 
the man who credited Mac with the 
original idea. 

It was about two years ago that a 
dozen mobs were nicked along Broad- 
way for “borrowing” expense moncy 
from a flock of sure-thing stock- 
brokers. For a long time the going 
was lined with velvet, but 
eventually too many got to 
playing the same racket and 
the boys began to mess up 
their own game. At first, 
though, the game looked ab- 
solutely fool-proof. 

Mac was, and still is, a 
great talker, a real high- 
pressure salesman. While not 
an Adonis, Mac can shoul- 
der his way up to any speak- 
easy bar and command im- 
mediate attention from the 
glass-juggler. He looks like 
money in the bank and when 
he spends dough he makes 
every quarter ring like a 
five-dollar gold piece. He 
can “‘yes” a chump to death, 
knows how to feel out a 
sucker’s pet topic and then 
feed him suggestions until 
he’s blue in the face. And 
Mac never drifts into the vernacular 
of the street, although he knows it 
backwards. To Mac, a girl is a girl 
and not a “frail,” “skirt,” “broad,” 
or “filly.” To him money is money 
and never called “scratch,” “sugar,” 
“kale,” or “dough.” 

When Mac started out to take 1 
fling at Broadway, he became interest- 
ed in the Business Opportunities col- 
umns of the New York Times. He 
had a little money and thought a part- 
nership of some kind would pan out. 





I—CHEATING CHEATERS 


But he couldn’t advertise, because the 
Times is rather careful about accept- 
ing copy for this department from 
strangers. Mac finally had a Long 
Island realtor vouch for him, and the 
advertisement he inserted in the Tzmes 
brought him several hundred letters in 
response from stockbrokers who had 
sure-thing propositions. Mac visited 
a few, heard them talk, and then 
invested his savings in Liberty bonds. 
The next day Mac made the same 
rounds again, not as an investor, but as 
a salesman looking for work. He 
was offered a job everywhere, with 
the promise that he could keep two- 
bits of every “case note” ($1) he 
brought in. In some places the take 
was so raw that they offered him fifty 
cents on every dollar he could coax 
tc the house. But none proffered a 


drawing account or even expenses. 
Whereupon Mac promptly decided 


that expense money would be his meat! 





“Here’s one for a poil diver.” 
“Probally filled by now—it’s nine 
o'clock.” 


Upon Riverside Drive he located 
an elaborately furnished ten-room 
apartment, overlooking the beauti- 
ful Hudson, rentable at a reasonable 
price. Later he found a key that 
would unlock one of the closets, where 
he discovered a supply of rare wines 
and liquors. His next move was to 
land a working partner. An old ad- 
vertising shark from Chicago filled 


the bill. Around sixty-five, old Tip 


Atman looked like one of the Apostles 
in the painting of the “Last Supper.” 


Gig, Quvseren'= 


To give the apartment a really home- 
like appearance, Mac went out of his 
line and doubled up with a dame. He 
inherited her from a forger who was 
doing a two-stretch up the river. Mol- 
ly was a demure little miss who looked 
as though butter wouldn’t melt in her 
mouth. All she needed was a Pome- 
ranian, a parasol and a Park Avenue 
setting and one would swear she had 
just come from a New England fin- 
ishing school. On the job Molly was 
as sweet as a nut, but with the Broad- 
way mob she loved to wisecrack. Her 
sentences were seasoned with nifty 
quips, but occasionally when she got 
talking, she used a word that might 
sound natural coming from the mouth 
of a yegg, but which, from Molly, 
sounded like a curse from the clergy. 

With the apartment joint all set 
and paid for Mac went to work. He 
first visited a broker specializing in oil 
stock. Mac advised the broker he had 
a list of clients and would like some 
of the literature. He struck a bargain 
on a commission fee, payable 
on sales, but asked for no ex- 
pense money on the first 
visit. His next move was to 
visit Dun and Bradstreet 
and get a rating on the stock 
he was to sell. If it looked 
all right Mac tossed it in 
the sewer. If it assayed 
strictly the bunk, Mac cata- 
logued it for a touch. He 
lined up a dozen or more 
brokerage houses and, after 
picking out the sure-thing 
propositions, he paid the 
houses a second visit. 

Then, using all his best 
selling talk, he told his yarn. 
He said he had an old retired 
judge from the West on the 
hook who looked like a sure 
take. But the Judge 
wouldn’t go for Mac’s chat- 
ter and the boss himself had 
better come up and do the gabbing. 
Mac’s car was at the curb. A $100,- 
000 sell was in sight and the boss pret- 
tied up on the double-quick. A Jap 
chauffeur was at the wheel, for Mac 
travelled on high. He explained this 
easily, saying that his clientele wer: 
all men of wealth, and that he had 
to put on a class front to make the 
grade. 





P in the flat, Tip and Molly wer 
planted, What a setting! On 
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Father and son—comrades in sport, despite thirty years’ difference 
in their ages! Today, more and more men of 40, 50, 60 are defying 
Time and carrying the spirit of youth into later life 





No longer only the superficial semblance of youth but youth uself! 
Women are learning to stay young in reality—to ca 
charm of the twenties into and beyond “middle-age.” 


the vivacious 


Joyous Youth may last Ten Years Longer 


IF YOU KEEP PACE WITH THE STRIDES OF SCIENCE 


IN a play which was a popular 
success a generation ago, the 
heroine complained of headache, 
lassitude, melancholy. 


I 





The doctor took her pulse, her 
temperature. ““Madame,” he said with a smile, 
“You are suffering from an incurable malady 
which attacks us all . Middle-age.” 


Today, with the vast gain in medical 
knowledge, that doctor would give a very 
different diagnosis. 


Such symptoms indicate not middle-age but 
a much more curable malady. They indicate 
an unhealthy condition of the intestinal tract. 


Why is it that not only headaches and de- 
pression, but indigestion, skin troubles, con- 
stipation are all evidences of an unhealthy 
condition of the intestines? Why is it that 
such a condition shortens youth, hastens 
old-age? 


Science has made enormous strides in study- 
ing the intestines. It finds that the intestines 
of the new born baby are free from bacteria. 
But as the little new-comer starts to breathe 
and eat, bacteria swarm down into his intes- 
tines. Fortunately, his simple dietary gives 
little encouragement to the more hostile germs. 
But as he grows up, and eats ordinary foods, 
the harmful bacteria increase in number. 
Unless his resistance is high, these poisons 
may affect his entire body. 


You may not regard yourself as constipated. 
But even though elimination is regular, it may 
be late. Laboratory tests show that with many 
people elimination takes from one to three 
Boas : : 

Gays longer than it should. That is why 


thousands of men and women are so strongly 
oppressed by colon poisons. 


Cathartics may give temporary relief, but 
ultimately they increase the trouble. The 
overdose of cathartics today becomes the 
normal dose of tomorrow. These ever-increas- 
ing doses secure their effect by nervous irrita- 
tion or by drawing water from the blood and 
tissues, weakening the intestinal muscles and 
lowering the body’s resistance to colon poisons. 


Science shows thts way to 
better health 


CIENCE today is finding ways to lessen 

the power of these harmful putrefactive 
bacteria. The simplest of these ways is the 
regular use of yeast. We can’t all change our 
diet, but we can eat yeast. 

Why is yeast so beneficial? Every yeast 
cake consists of billions of tiny fresh yeast 
plants. This immensely active vegetable sub- 
stance increases the flow of gastric juice in the 
stomach, so rendering the digestion of other 
foods easier. In the large intestine, fresh yeast 
combats the putrefactive colon poisons, lessens 
the number of harmful bacteria, and stimu- 
lates the elimination of waste. 


Thus yeast cleanses the intestines, promotes 
complete elimination, improves digestion, puri- 
fies the blood, clears the skin, tones up the 
whole system. 


Make yeast a regular part of your diet. 
Each day eat three cakes of Fleischmann’s 
Yeast—one before each meal. You can eat it 
plain in small pieces. Or dissolve it in water, 





cold or hot (not scalding), or take it in any 
other way you prefer. 

If you have been a constant user of 
cathartics, discontinue their use gradually as 
your system is strengthened by eating Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast. 

We shall be glad to send you a booklet 
giving the latest information about Yeast in 
the Diet. Address Health Research Dept. 
Y-51, The Fleischmann Company, 701 Wash- 
ington Street, New York, N. Y. 


For Sheer Joy of Living... 
Seven Simple Rules 


Food: Eat freely of green vegetables, 
fruits, milk. 

Water: Drink six glasses daily. 

Air: Ventilate each room you occupy. 


Exercise: For fifteen minutes daily do 
“setting up” exercises, espe- 
cially for the waist muscles. 

Rest: Average eight hours in bed each 

night. 

Cleanliness: Brush your teeth morning 
and evening. Bathe daily or at 
least twice each week. 

*Waste elimination: Secure a complete 
intestinal elimination daily. 


*Whether or not you are able to follow all these rules, 
you can at least observe the seventh and most important. 
Eat three cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast daily, one before 
each meal. Yeast promotes complete elimination, helps 
to combat putrefactive poisons, to bring about a clean, 
healthy condition of the intestines, to increase the vigor 
and resistance of the whole body. Each month vou eat 
yeast, you shoyld notice added benefit, 
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A cold, cold wind, an icy floe 

Is home unto the Eskimo. 

He takes no count of freezing breezes, 
But when he feels the need of squeezes, 
Lures the Esk flapper. ... 1s it nice 
To pet upon a cake of ice? 





Travelogues in Eskimo Land 


Let us Lindy to the land of perpetual 
ice, let us linger in the shade of Green- 
land’s icy mountains and meet the Eskimo 
and wife. As the sun is setting our host 
wiggles out of his iglo and rubs noses 
with us. 


“Fiddlejunkpacomba?” he asks polite- 
ly, to which we courteously respond, “We 
don’t care if we do.” 


Preliminaries over, he dusts off a cake 
of ice and tells us his life story. 


“T, Ha-Ha-Seal-Snubber, was born of 
poor but plump parents in the tiny vil- 
lage of Slujimixlozgeegee, where the 
Arctic floes crash throughout the long 
night in emulation of the flighty Aurora 
Borealis. Well do I remember when first 
I met her. Three gross of fish hooks and 
a bale of blubber her tightwad father 
took from me. It was a cold winter, but 
we survived until the seal came bleeting 
trom the watery green pastures of the 
rolling Atlantic—and then our little chil- 
dren were born in a group. Weakened 
by the inclement clime, they had slight 
sales’ resistance, so we swopped them 
for sleigh bells and sausages. That is 
my life story,” Ha-Ha-Seal-Snubber con- 
cluded, gently biting the ear of a passing 
polar bear. 


“But have you no regrets?” we asked 
between sobs. 


“None, none,” he sighed, “but I have 
one ambition.” 


“What, ah what?” we gurggled. 
His answer was fraught with pathos: 


“Would that I could live a little while 
in New York where AQUAZONE, the 
only mineral water supercharged with 
oxygen, the sparkling, the delicious, the 
anti-headache-resulter as a mixer, may 
be procured from the Daniel Reeves 
Stores, the Busy Bee Stores, from good 
druggists and grocers, or will be sent 
from the nearest place on telephoning 
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a table near Tip was a load of what 
certainly looked like stock certificates. 
Right on top and in full view were 
Mac’s Liberty bonds. ‘Tip was sit- 
ting in a big armchair, his feet spread 
over a hassock, and Molly was near by, 
reading to him. How homelike! Mac 
introduced the sharp- 
shooting broker, who 
was now unconscious- 
ly playing the rdle of 
sucker, and he and 
Tip (alias “The 
Judge”) got right 
down to __ business. 
The broker made his 
cut-and-dried spiel 
and the Judge was 
interested. During 
the confab Moll 
suggested that it was 
time for the Judge’s 
tonic. A bottle of 
grape was cooled and 
the broker sucked his 
out of a fragile glass. 
A Corona - Corona 
came his way next. 
The Judge al- 
lowed he was inter- 
ested, but that right 
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ON AND OFF THE AVENUE: 
FEMININE FASHIONS 44 
THIS AND THAT— 

OUTDOORS 


THE CURRENT CINEMA 
THE TENNIS COURTS J 
THE RACE TRACK 55 would send a_ hot 
TEE AND GREEN 


BOOKS WORTH READING 66 


Subscribers to THE New 
YORKER who will be away 
during the summer will find 
a change of address blank 
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for $250. From there he went to the 
next chump and they made a simi- 
lar “sale” to the Judge. ‘This time 
Molly would probably be wearing a 
riding habit, having just come in from 
a gallop through the park. As man, 
as eight a day sold to the Judge 
and took his notes. 
And ninety-nine out 
of a hundred cheat- 
ing brokers advanced 
the expense money to 
Mac. 


ren ore thes a 


Index to departments on 
the pages which follow: 


UT this bite 

wasn’t enough 
for Mac. The week 
39 following the sale the 
trio would motor 
down through Long 
Island. Wires would 
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= be sent each house 
50 from various towns, 
52 and eventually Mac 


58 message advising the 
6! broker to be prepared 
for another big buy. 
This wire always car- 
ried the encore touch 
for an _ additional 





now his cash was all on page 57. couple of hundred 
tied up in Wall for expenses. And 
Street. Mac had sold ” strangely enough the 


him some great stock 

in the past and he hated to let the 
opportunity slip. Then Mac suggested 
taking the stock with a thirty-day note. 
Fine. But Tip, alias “The Judge,” 
refused to take any stock. He'd give 
the broker his note for a hundred 
grand and when the note fell due the 
broker could deliver the certificates. 
The note was passed and everyone was 
happy. 

Mac drove the broker back to his 
office, but money was never mentioned. 
Back at the office Mac advised his 
“boss” that he had several other clients 
down on Long Island. He said he 
expected to make a motor trip through 
the island the following week. Mac 
didn’t want any commission in ad- 
vance on the big sale, but how did the 
broker feel about advancing some ex- 
pense money for the journey, to be 
deducted later, after sales were ar- 
ranged and paid for? Two or three 
hundred dollars would taste all right 
and Mac had the car to look after, 
hotel and entertaining expenses, etc. 
It was nothing more than a loan and 
surely the Judge’s sale was security 
enough. 

The cheating broker fell for Mac’s 
spiel, and the latter left with a cheque 


extra money was gen- 
erally forwarded to him. 

The next time the broker heard of 
his “good luck” was in a short note 
from the Judge. This merely ad- 
vised him that his banking house had 
investigated the stock and found it 
worthless. Also that he had cancelled 
the note. A few brokers came up to 
try to re-sell the Judge, but he 
always had the Dun and Bradstreet 
report handy. ‘That closed all argu- 
ments. 


ND for several years, Mac, Molly 
and Tip lived the life, cheating the 
boys at their own game. Other sharp- 
shooters got onto the racket, until it 
got so well known that Brown and 
Mayer, from Headquarters, stepped in. 
A few squeals did the rest. After 
their round-up the men at Headquar- 
ters looked at the oddest collection of 
sharpshooters ever assembled. There 
was a young chap and an old fogie tu 
each mob. Some of the oldest died 
awaiting trial. Most of them con- 
fessed and coughed up the details. 
Rosalsky landed Mac and this broke 
up the racket. 
Now try and touch a stock house 
for expense money! —JAcK Wynn 
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SHRINE 
TREET CARS crawled and 
bumped noisily down Lexington 
Avenue in the heat of the morn- 
ing. On the steps of the church of St. 
Jean Baptiste, at Seventy-sixth Street, 
a young girl stood. Her right leg was 
misshapen, thin. As she turned to 
enter the church, I followed. It was 
the Novena—the nine-day feast of St. 
Anne, mother of Mary, whose bones 
heal the sick. 

The girl crossed the vestibule and 
descended slowly to the basement, her 
twisted limb dragging at each step. At 
the foot of the stairs a woman was 
selling religious articles relating to St. 
Anne. A sign explained the burning 
of candles for the Novena. At the 
door the girl dipped her finger in the 
font and crossed herself. In a far 
corner was the shrine—many candles 
flickering unsteadily in blood-red 
glasses; many roses, red and white; at 
the altar rail the golden reliquarium 
containing the wristbone of the 
mother of the Holy Virgin. Suppli- 
cants were kneeling there—a man 
partially blind, a rheumatic woman, a 
skinny child. The pews were full. 





The lame girl entered one of the 
pews, knelt, and her lips parted in 
prayer. From the alley behind the 
church came the sharp pounding of a 
carpenter’s hammer, pricking _ the 
hushed air. At intervals a worshipper 
would approach the gleaming shrine, 
bend, kiss the glass in front of the 
relic. After a little while the girl 
arose and went to the rail. As she 
knelt her thin leg trembled. Softly 
she wiped the glass clean with the 
cloth, her mouth touched and lingered 
there. For a moment she remained 
kneeling, brushing her fingers lightly 
across the glass and touching them 
lightly to her leg. 


REVEREND father entered. In 
his hand he bore a splinter of the 
holy relic, enclosed in a small glass 
case. He passed along the rail, touching 
eyes that had never seen, elbows that 
had never been straight, brows that 
were full of pain. He reached the girl, 
ind she rose while he pressed the relic 
against her knee. Unquestioning faith 
was in all the faces. A child, broken 
loose from its mother, scampered 
merrily along the aisle. Outside, the 
carpenter still pounded. 
The girl returned to her pew. As 
I left to climb again to the glaring 
street, her lips were still moving in 


prayer. —E. B. W. 
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Bergdorf - Goodman presents this beautiful 
and luxurious wrap of selected Chinchilla. 
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Reflecting Ages 
of 


Craftsmanship~ — 


To create a Packard 
requires more than 
money, more than fac- 
tory facilities, more 
even than engineering 
genius and marvelous 
precision in manufac- 
ture. It requires artistic 
talent of a high order in 
many fields. 


The Packard you see 
gleaming at your door 
today is a high achieve- 
ment in hundreds of dif- 
ferent arts and crafis 
each centuries old, but 
reaching their supreme 
development in the 
modern Packard factory. 


The very finish and col- 
or of to-day’s Packard 
reflect the results of ages 
of technical experiment 
as well as the care and 
expert judgment of 
Packard artists and 
craftsmen. The rare, old 
lacquered cabinets of 
the Orient were no more 
perfect specimens of the 
finisher’s art. | 
The beauty of Packard 
design is now enhanced | 
by the charm and bril- 
liancy of the color com- 
binations available—all 
in perfect taste and all 
long preserved by the | 
unusual processes which | 
protect the artistry of | 
Packard finish through 


the years. 


cw 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR CO. 
of NEW YORK 
Packard Building 
Broadway at 6lst Street 
Atlantic at Classon Ave., Brooklyn 


Dealers 
PARK AVENUE PACKARD, INC. 
247 Park Avenue, New York 


THE HEIGHTS PACKARD CORP. 
St. Nicholas Ave. at 174th St. 


PACKARD BRONX COMPANY, INC. 
650 East Fordham Road 
2110 Grand Concourse at 181st St. 


PACKARD 


Ask the Man Who Owns One 
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Mad Manhatters—And 
Very Little Else 


HE advertise- 

ments have 
stated that “Abie’s 
=—" Trish Rose” will 

close this week. ‘The 

press department 
Ss states that it won’t. 
We have often been told that it is stay- 
ing open to beat “Chu Chin Chow’s” 
record, but naively we like to think of 
it as staying open to make money. Our 
latest confidential advice is that it will 
remain going till fall. Even after it 
does close, the actors will probably 
drift over there evenings, and hang 
around. 

Item: Chorus girls in musical 
shows extant are sunburned on the 
arms and neck but not on the strip 
where the shoulder strap goes. Item: 
The play-actors who voted on the ques- 
tion, “Who is the most discriminating 
critic?” will probably be good and sor- 
ry next month when the other forty- 
six get back to town and start writing 
discriminating pieces for the papers. 





F you have ever seen a musical 

comedy in which songs of passion 
alternate with songs of cuteness; in 
which vague reference is made to star- 
dust and to a maid with midnight eyes; 
in which the next to the last note of 
every song is held long after it is time 
to get back to the plot, and in which 
the stage director thinks it creates a 
funny effect for one character to pace 
rapidly to the rear of the stage and 
back again, followed closely by anoth- 
er character—then you have virtual- 
ly seen “Kiss Me,” at the Lyric. This 
orthodox and undistinguished show is 
enlivened with lusty, handsome play- 
ers, including the coyly warbling Dé- 
sirée Ellinger and the comical Mr. 
Charles Lawrence, each and all of 
whom might better be spending these 
stuffy evenings at some cool bathing 
beach, plashing in the shallows. In 
short, “Kiss Me” is diversion eminent- 
ly suited to one’s aunt from Slater- 
ville, who will appreciate the senti- 
mentalism of a hero falling in love 
with his wifeinnameonly, the negligee 
of Enid Romany (who does a dance 
in a Persian harem), and the veiled 
naughtiness of the lines in the last 
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1180 People 


who like to 


DINE,DANCE 
and 
KEEP COOL! 


‘ca stifling heat never 
bothers the 1180 nightly 
guests of the McAlpin Roof 
Garden. They’re 400 feet 
above the street—and the heat 
—up where cooling breezes 
bring rest and refreshment to 
tired minds and drooping 
spirits. 
DINING— 

Delicious, enticing McAlpin 
cuisine served in incomparable 
style. 


DANCING— 


To the revivifying strains of 





ERNIE GOLDEN’S 
HOTEL M‘ALPIN ORCHESTRA 
the pride of 
Radio Station WMCA. 











ENTERTAINMENT— 
Singing and dancing every 
night at midnight. 


i pom McAlpin Roof Garden 
Ht is agenuine retreat for heat- 
harassed folks who long for 
cooling relief from mid-sum- 
mer nights. Come up to-night 
—dine and dance to your heart’s 
content—stay as long as you 
wish—there’s rest and recrea- 
tion and refreshment for all. 
fer Fe 


P.S.—“Everything sky-high but the prices.” 
That is one reason yeu will find “smart” 
New Yorkers atop the McAlpin. 


McALPIN 
ROOF 


Broadway at 34th St. 
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scene. Fashioned by Derick Wulff 
and Max Simon, with music by Win- 
throp Cortelyou, it was far too feeble 
even for the diligent first-aid of its 
perfectly good cast. 


“? HE MANHATTERS,” a shiny lit- 

tle offering which opened at the 
not very comfortable Grove Street 
Theatre, is headed, as we type this, 
uptown toward the Selwyn. It con- 
tains several good satirical sketches, 
pleasant but uninspired music, and the 
refreshing atmosphere of young peo- 
ple trying to get ahead and stage hands 
trying to get the sets untangled from 
the curtain. Still lurking in many 
producers’ breasts, we suspect, is the 
hope that some day, somewhere, some 
one will give birth to another show 
exactly like the original “Garrick Gaie- 
ties.” ““The Manhatters” is one of the 
more recent attempts, and several of 
its principals are from the “Gaieties” 
cast. Trickily rhymed lyrics, which 
have echoed in the theatre ever since 
the delicacies of “Sentimental Me” 
and ‘‘Manhattan,” abound in_ this 
show, but only with that mechanical 
cleverness which rhymes “klepto- 

. maniac” with “zany ac—.” 

A book by Aline Erlanger and 
George S$. Oppenheimer provides an 
excursion through Manhattan, in about 
two dozen scenes. We liked the radio 
broadcasting studio, and also the Roxy- 
mount sketch, the latter depicting the 
attempt of several couples to gain en- 
trance to a moving picture theatre. 
Eleanor Shaler, a comédienne of bet- 
ter than Grove Street talents, sang two 
sad songs of the gay nineties with a 
tender passion that earned warm con- 
gratulations from the audience. There 
is also a Voodoo dance, by Jacques 
Cartier, a barbaric and weirdly beau- 
tiful number in which he dances on 
top of a large wooden drum, apparent- 
) ly beating the throbbing rhythm with 

his feet. By probing around, we found 
, that there is a tom-tom offstage which 

keeps time to his footbeats, although 

the platform on which he stands also 

acts asa drum. ‘The charming Sally 

Bates, remembered from the “Gaie- 
is one of the mainstays; and the 
cast even includes one of our fellow 
occupants of these columns, Mr. Burke 
Boyce, the downtown lyricist, who 
seemingly has abandoned poesy for the 
nonce to take the part of a white- 
wing. 

The show started at nine-thirty and 
nded shortly before dawn. Our hope 
s that shows may get later and later, 
o that when we go out for a Coca 
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Coats and Wraps, correctly 
styled for the coming Autumn 
and Winter, are now offered 


at most substantial savings. 


——— a Co. 


*Jurricrs Exclusively 
Hfth Ave.bet.30-36 Sis. 
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WALK-OVER 


SHOES FOR MEN 





29 Shades of 


Tan is no longer just 
tan to the well-dressed 
man. 


Today Walk-Over shoe- 
fitters can show you a 
selection of 29 different 
shades of tan oxfords 
and brogues. 


Pinehurst, Dundee, 
Scotch Grain and Cy- 
press are but a few of 
the many in this inter- 
esting array of tawny 
leathers. 


And the designs are 
new, smartly conserva- 
tive, decidedly in good 
taste. 


Walr-Over 


SHOES FOR MEN 
$8.50, $10, $12. 


NEW YORK CITY 
1432 Broadway, at 40th Street 
1625 Broadway, near 50th Street 
254 West 125th Street 

BROOKLYN BRONX 
1355 Broadway 557 Melrose, at 3rd 
565-7 Fulton St. vale: = 
946 Flatbush Ave. y aig Solicit 


16 Main Street 
5406 Fifth Ave. PATERSON. N. J 
7918 Fifth Ave. 


181 Market Street 








Cola between acts we shall make peo- 
ple on their way to work mad. 


HERE was one poignant line in 

“The Mating Season,” the farce 
which came wandering solemnly in 
and out of the Selwyn Theatre re- 
cently. One of the characters re- 
marked to William A. Grew (author 
and hero), “I can’t be bothered with 
such trash as you write.” To which 
Mr. Grew (author and hero) respond- 
ed sadly: “Well, you seem to agree 
with the critics.” Or words to that 
effect. 

Except for that line, the “sophisti- 
cated love farce,” staged by the au- 
thor, had nothing to recommend it. 
We lingered through its tedious mazes, 
fascinated by the striking resemblance 
which Lillian Walker bears to Calvin 
Coolidge. Things like that arrest the 
attention! The play was one of those 
bedroom opuses, with four women 
pursuing one man. They pursued him 
at snail’s pace, through situations as 
snarled as traffic, and as dull. Mr. 
Grew, the pursued, stood by, reciting 
his lines, languorous, disinterested. 
Every other line was a stillborn nifty. 
The climax was absurd and boring. It 
seemed unthinkable that any one 
would go to the effort of producing 
such a hollow thing, with the weather 
what it is. —E. B. W. 


EMPLOYEES WHO ON JUNE 
15TH COMPLETED EIGHT (8) 
MONTHS CONTINUOUS SERVICE 
WILL RECEIVE A VACATION 
OF ONE (1) WEEK 


A summer by the water fills 
My soul with titillating thrills; 
And sheer excitement makes me weak 
When I regard a lofty peak 
That lunges upward to the skies— 
A summer there I’d not despise. 
My office on the fourteenth floor 
Provides the altitude, and more— 
A view of flippant waves that quiver, 
Sun-kissed, on the Hudson River. 
And this is where I’I1 spend the season, 
For which arrangement there’s a 
reason, 
—MarGarEt FisHBACK 


Sergeant White has been in the army 
twenty years. During that time he has 
received steady promotion—The Times. 

Steady almost to the point of being 
static, 
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with flashing brilliance 


Now Nails Must Be Tinted This 
Most Beautiful Lustrous Glazo 
Shade .. That is Fashion’s Edict 


Instantly Glazo brings to your nails the 
alluring charm that is the vogue. 


No buffing is necessary. Just a quick 
flick of the brush and dull nails twinkle 
with irresistible loveliness that is pos- 
sible only when you use Glazo. 


Not for an hour or a day, but for a 
week! One application of Glazo keeps 
the nails so smartly groomed. 


Neither soap and water nor work can 
dim its fascinating radiance. It has 
never been known to crack, peel or 
turn brown. 


For such a modish manicure of exquisite 

verfection, make sure that you get Glazo. 
Vike the most expensive imported pol- 
ishes it comes complete with separate 
remover. But there is no polish, how- 
ever dear, that can give nails a more 
lasting, brilliant lustre. 


In dainty twin bottles you will find Glazo 
—the remover and the polish. It is the 
manicure accepted by fashion for fash- 
ionable hands. The better shops every- 
where sell Glazo. Ask for it by name. 
The Glazo Company, 90? A Blair Avenue, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; 468 King Street, W., 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


The Original Liquid Polish Complete 
With Remover..... Fifty Cents. 





A Beautiful 
Cuticle Line 
isa necessity 
to charming 


Nails pol- 
ished with 
Glazo make 
hands more 


beautiful, nails. Glazo 
more fash- Cuticle Mas 
ionable. sage Cream 
No buffing keeps cuticle 
necessary. even, clean 


and healthy. 


Try it. 
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THE SPORT OF QUEENS 


EARING that women were 
at last in the racing game in 
earnest, we made it our busi- 

ness during the opening day at Sara- 
toga to interview some of the more 
prominent owners of racing stables 
among the gentler sex. Perhaps the 
most exhilarating remarks on_ the 
Sport of Kings—and shall we say 
Queens?—came from Miss Sylvia 
Plursh, sole owner of the Marigold 
Stables. Miss Plursh is a member of 
the old Staten Island Plursh family 
and at fifty-five is still a bachelor girl. 
She is “all horse.” She assists in the 
training of her horses personally and 
says she would ride them if her weight 
permitted. When finally cornered in 
the paddock this morning she said in 
part: 

“Yeah, it’s a great game, a great 
game, if your bank-roll holds out. 
Yeah, I gotta coupla pretty fair goats 
in the barn and I oughta coppa purse 
or two up here if my trainer’s mitt 
don’t get to itchin’ too hard and my 
jocks lay off drinkin’ the horse rubs 
for a day or two. Yeah, I’m strong 
for the improvement in the breed of 
thoroughbred horses. Mine are im- 
provin’ every day. I wisht I could 
say the same for my trainers and jocks. 
The bums! Yeah, a swell meet at 
Yonkers. I only wisht I hadda follied 
my own dope alla time down there. 
Thass all. If I had of, I'd have came 
up here settin’ in the ol’ butter tub. 
As it is, not so bad, mot so bad. Unner 
your hat, if you wanna win yourself 
a nice piece of jack, look me up nex’ 
Tuesday. I gotta trick goin’ that day 
in a race thass made for him and 
they’ll be a sweet price on him. All 
I gotta do is get my bes’ boy sober 
enough to stay in the saddle for the 
race.” 

Quite as interesting was Miss Bird 
Rattle, who hails from the Blue Grass 
country. Of her stock farm in Ten- 
nessee, the True Blue Grass Farm, 
nothing more need be said than that 
such equine world-beaters as Blue 
Grass Boy, Dixie Lad, Robert E. Lee 
and Mint Julep were reared and raced 
by Miss Rattle’s father, Colonel Clay 
Rattle. 

“Ah s’pose ah love racin’ hosses mos’ 
s much as mah father,” drawled Miss 
Rattle in her cooing southern man- 
ner. “Fathah loved jus’ two things 

-nex’ to his fam’ly, of cohse—thuh- 
braid hosses and good likkah. Dad 
ised to say that Gawd’s nobles’ crea- 
tion among dumb animals was the 












New York City 


EEN through the open French win- 

dow and across the wide terrace 
of penthouse apartment at 101 West 
55th Street, on the northwest corner 
of Sixth Avenue. This apartment 
of eleven rooms is charmingly de- 
signed, and is now ready for occu- 
pancy. 


Some other apartments of from two 
to six rooms are still available in 
the same building at annual rentals 
from $1,300. Wood-burning fireplaces, 
service vestibules, and electric dish- 
washing machines and refrigerators 
are included in the equipment. Serv- 
ice is of the best. 


CORTLANDT BISHOP, Inc. 


101 West 55th Street 





New York City 
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She is pretty, but 


do you know.... 





EAUTY cannot offset the criticism that 
the slightest trace of perspiration odor 
brings. 

More than two centuries ago fastidious 
Europeans discovered a pleasant protec- 
tion against this ‘criticism and its cause. 
Today, no one of culture abroad would 
think of going out socially without taking 
this sure precaution. 

A dash of Farina’s Red Crest Cologne, 
patted under the arms, or about the face 
and neck, absolutely prevents any trace of 
odor. Farina’s Cologne is not a perfume. 
It is the true cologne, created in 1709 by 
Johann Maria Farina Gegeniiber dem 
Julichs-Platz, Cologne. 

Now the new world may have the pleas- 
ant protection of this old world toilet 
secret. Ask for Farina’s Red Crest Cologne. 
Make sure that the Red Crest of the orig- 
inal is on the bottle. Then use this true 
vintage cologne for a social safeguard, as 
an astringent, a powder base, and a sooth- 
ing, refreshing lotion. 


Obtainahble at your drug, specialty or department store. 
Glass Bottle, 4 oz. $1.00; Wicker Bottle, 6 oz. $1.75 


Sole Distributor 
Geo. Borgfeldt & Co., N. Y. 


L ook for the BRea Crest 


FARINAS 


RED CREST 


COLOGNE 


BATH SALTS BATH POWDER 











hoss, so you-all, up No’th hyah, cain’t 
wondah so much that ah love racin’ 
hosses. Naow can you? Ah’m point- 
in’ a likely lil filly foh one of the 
big stake races "long towahd the las’ 
of the meetin’ and ah hope to come 
maghty close to winnin’ when ah run 
her. An’ if ah win, ah don’ min’ 
sayin’, you-all will heah one of 
the laoudes’ Rebel yells you evah 
listened tuh. Com’n have breakfas’ 
with me some mawnin’ raound at the 
stable an’ ah’ll show you-all the kin’ 
of hoss flesh we raise saouth the Ma- 
son-Dixon line.” 

Beyond a doubt one of the most 
enthusiastic sportswomen, and a new- 
comer in the racing game, is Mrs. J. 
McHenna Kinch. Mrs. Kinch is a 
member of the smart Long Island 
hunting set, and is rated as good a 
judge of horseflesh as any woman 
living. 

“T take it I am to be quoted on the 
subject of racing and the improvement 
in the breed of thoroughbred horses,” 
said Mrs. Kinch in that quiet, well- 
bred manner which at once marked 
her as one of the haut monde. “You 
may say for me that I considah it 
almost as impohtant as—as—well, I 
considah it frightfully impohtant that 
we women carry on in the same man- 
nah as have the splendid spohtsmen 
and horsemen who have known the 
game so well and so long. We must 
do our part, as it were, and nevah, 
nevah forget that we can be just as 
impohtant to racing and to the con- 
tinuation of the breed of thorough- 
bred horses as the men. You see my 
point? Racing must be kept along 
on its present high plane—for it is 
on a high plane, isn’t it? —otherwise it 
must fail and that would be tragic— 
oh, so tragic! You may say that my 
horses are slowly rounding into. form 
but not quite ready. I may be heard 
from in some of the largah stake races 
latah on; and please say that whenevah 
a horse of mine runs in a race—no 
mattah what the circumstances—my 
trainah and I are always trying. I 
think it’s a great satisfaction to the 
public to know that ownahs and 
trainahs are really trying.” 

Leaving Mrs. Kinch we were will- 
ing to call it a day, utterly convinced 
that women are in the racing game in 
earnest. —C. Knapp 


The Boy Scouts rode out to Cosley’s 
mill Thursday morning to spend Tues- 
day night.—Covington (Ga.) News. 


It’s all in knowing how. 


AUGUST 6, 1927 














H1gPy DAYS/ 


Summer days of golden sun- 
shine—heavenly cool up on 
the wide roof terrace of 
an apartment at the Fifth 
Avenue, with Washington 
Square down there, like a 
garden plot...Days of de- 
lightful entertaining, distin- 
guished dinners in a dining 
room whose perfection in 
cuisine will win over your 
most formidable social rival! 
... Winter days, when a roar- 
ing log fire emphasizes 
superlatively luxurious sur- 
roundings, and hospitality 
assumes a supreme gracious- 
ness in huge, French win- 
dowed rooms. Here are 
salons with double height 
ceilings, efficient serving 
pantries, extra dimensions 
in chambers, baths, closets, 
foyers, and service that is 
unobtrusively effective. 


FIFTH 
AVENUE 
HOTEL 


24 FIFTH AVENUE 
Stuyvesant 6410 
1, 2 and 3 rooms with serving pan- 


tries, refrigeration; furnished or un- 
furnished; for long or short term. 


And on Murray Hill 


THE HOTEL 


W HITE 


Lexington Ave. and 37th Street 


Lexington 1200 


Oscar Wéintrab, Managing Director 
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JTHE LESSON 


= CONFIRMED #slice, you 

say? Hum-m. Well, let’s 

see that driver. No wonder. 
Look at the torque to it! Guess you’ve 
had that old slugger a long time, 
haven’t you? I thought so—they 
haven’t made a club like that since the 
days of the old gutty ball. Now, here’s 
a driver that is a driver! Yeh, that’s 
one of my own models. Autographed 
and all, see? Swing it once. Some 
whip, heh? What? ... Well, I 
look at it this way—what’s the sense 
in a man’s paying for lessons unless he 
has the proper clubs? That one? That 
one’s nine-fifty—we can just stick it 
on your monthly bill. 

“Personally, I think the trouble with 
most fellows and their brassie shots is 
this: they try and use a club which 
isn’t matched up with their driver. 


This brassie of yours, for instance— | 








well, swing it yourself. See the differ- | 


ence between it and that driver? Like 
a sledge and a tack-hammer! The 
shaft is warped a bit, too. What’s 
that? Sure. I match up all my wooden 
clubs . . . Eight-fifty. All right, if 
you really want it. I sort of hate to 
tell some men these things, but they 
thank me for it when they cut off ten 
to twenty strokes on their score. 


“Mashie bothers you on short ap- 
proaches, eh? Well, here—lemme 
swing that one you got there. By 
George, it'd bother me, too! Ha, ha, 
ha—isn’t it funny, what time and 
damp weatker’ll do to a club, though? 
I don’t see how you had any idea of 
where your shots were going with this 
thing, honest. Now, just whip up the 
ball with this ‘Dead-eye Dingbat’ 
mashie of mine. Fine! Some differ- 
ence, eh? . . . That one? I’m let- 
ting those go for five-ninety-five. You 
won’t be sorry, take it from me. 

“Funny, the prejudice so many men 
have against a mid-iron. Friend of 
mine used to fuss and fidget around 
when the shot called for an iron. 
Then, one day, I says to him, ‘Look 
here, Joe, it’s that club of yours, that’s 
all it is.’ Well, sir, he laughed at first, 
then I took it away from him, just 
like that. And I busted it across my 
knee, like that—only yours is even old- 
er and drier—and I stuck one of my 
autographed ‘Mongoose’ irons in his 
hand and told him to go on and play 
the shot! And play it he did—a 
honey! ‘Two hundred and ten yards, 
straight as a string all the way. Maybe 
Joe didn’t thank me... Try a few 
shots yourself, now. That’s all right, 











“,..As For Us, We Always 
Take the Aquitania” 
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(A causerie in the 
Louis XVI restaurant) 


“We waited until the last minute... had to get a fast ship direct 
to France... Lucy would linger at Newport, with an engagement 
to see the Grand Prix at Longchamps... John has to report at the 
Embassy in Paris in less than a week... Jim is down for polo at 
Ranelagh... 


“And the new staterooms are so large and comfortable ... actually 
room for our wardrobe trunks... I’m trying to duplicate their 
chintzes for the guest rooms we’re putting into the new wing of 
our Palm Beach house ...their bathrooms outdo my own latest 
extravagances... 


“As for food...last night—for pure swank— Mildred asked for 
caviar au Blinis...Replied imperturbable Louis, ‘Certainly, 
Madame... And with your order may I suggest a simple dessert 
...A pineapple royale—from St. Michael’s in the Azores’... John 
cried for spring lamb... and got it—straight from the South Downs. 


“Wonder if we could afford to buy Louis away from the Line... 


*... Our friends all go Cunard.” 


THE AQUITANIA SAILS 
August 24 + September 14 - October 5 + October 26 
TO FRANCE AND ENGLAND 


CUNARD LINE 





See Your Local Agent 


1840 . EIGHTY - SEVEN - YEARS - OF - SERVICE - 1927 





















hy are 


men turning 


ones must be something un- 
usual about a shaving cream 
that makes thousands adopt it 
and tell others, when it’s been in 
drug-stores only a few months. 
There is something unusual about 
Fougeére Royale a pm Cream; 
that’s why it’s called “the better 
shave”. 


This cream takes the irritation 
and annoyance out of shaving. 
It is soothing to tender faces. It 
makes a copious, quick lather, 
and eliminates razor-pull and 
scraping. It gives you an easy, 
satisfying shave. Fougére Royale 
has the invigorating odor of the 
Royal Fern. Get it at your drug- 
gist’s or send for a trial tube. 


Fougere Royale AFTER-SHAVING Lotion 

is a boon to tender faces, soothing and restor- 

ing moisture to the skin. It is new but most 
good druggists have it—75c. 


ugere Royale 
Shaving Cream 


Pronounced Foo-Zhaire Royal 


Shaving Cream, 50c; 
After-Shaving 
otion, 75¢; 
Shaving Stick, 75c; 
Talcum, $1.00; 
Eau Vegetale, $1.25; 
Facial Soap, 50c. 
















Houbigant, Inc. 
539 W. 45th St., New Yor 














this is just practice turf. Here, hit an- 
other . . . that’s better. You'll get 
the hang of it. What'd you say? Six 
dollars.” 

“Traps? . There’s nothing to make 
a fellow jumpy about playing out of a 
trap. Not if he has the right sort of a 
niblick. Now watch the ball climb 
with this ‘Excavator’ spade niblick of 
mine! Clean as a whistle, eh? You 
can dig a ball up out of a rubber boot 
with this club. You can use it for 
short chip shots, too. It’s dirt-cheap at 
seven bucks. ‘Thank you. 

“Putter? No, sir! Don’t you get 
to thinking it isn’t as important as the 
others. I’d suggest discarding that 
heavy croquet mallet thing you’ve got 
there ... try a thin blade. You can 
feel the ball better. Here, just tap it 
lightly with this one of mine. Nice, 
eh? Five dollars, to you.” 

—STANLEY JONES 


THE COFFEE CUP 


She looked in my cup 

To read my fortune there, 

In a black-brown stain 

. . . And why should I care? 


“Here lies a beach 

From which the tide has fled; 
Love have you known 

And tears have you shed. 


“Tears have you known, 

But now your tears are dried.” 
. . . Why should I weep! 

I could not say she lied. 


“A dark-winged moth; 

One dead thinks of you— 

You, who forget.” 

... And oh, she spake true! 
——FRANCEs PARK 


If Shakespeare were alive today he 
would be looked upon as a remarkable 
man.—lIllinois paper. 

And probably would be requested to 
endorse a well-known fountain pen. 


Lord Palmerston, famous British 
premier, kept his inkwell about twelve 
feet from the desk where he stood at 
work. The short walk involved with 
every fresh dip made up his daily ex- 
ercise.—Selma (Ala.) News. 

This started us on an investigation 
which disclosed that Mr. Bernarr 
Macfadden keeps his typewriter in 


Circleville, Ohio. 
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Tne Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
system was extended to Boston, 
not in competition with excel- 
lent hotels already there, but 
to fill a definite requirement 
of Bostonians, permanent and 
tourist, for dignified luxury, 
perfect service and an enter- 
tainment center socially suit- 
able. Just as the Ritz-Carlton 
system has satisfied this need 
in London, Paris, throughout 
the Continent; in Buenos 
Aires; in New York and 
Atlantic City. 


The most beautifully located 
city hotel in the world, the 
Boston Ritz-Carltonis manned 
by a personnel schooled for 
years in the Ritz-Carlton tradi- 
tions of service to guests. 

Single rooms, with bath, $5.00 to $8.00 
Double rooms, with bath, $8.00 to $14.00 


Suites [living room, bedroom 
and bath] ; From $15.00 up 


ALBERT KELLER Gustave Tott 
Managing Director Manager 
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Ritz-Carlton Ritz-Carlton 
New York Atlantic City 
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MOTORS 


Eight Debs — Curved 
Backs 





Low-Hung 
RIME, Com- 


missioner 
Warren tells us, 
has decreased; 
most of the news} 
marriages are out 
» of the way for the 
year; the aviation thrills are letting up 
a bit—and eight automobile houses 
have chosen the lull to introduce their 
younglings. 

Buick, more regular than the “Fol- 
lies,” has its usual August premiere, 
presenting sixteen models. Packard, 
Nash, Chrysler, Hudson, Chandler, 
Pierce-Arrow and Dodge, among 
others, are also throwing first-night 





parties. 

As in the case of most younger gen- 
erations, the difference between these 
offerings and their elders is more in 
accent, style, and fitments than in fun- 
damentals. Curved backs (first dar- 
ingly introduced by Nash earlier in the 
year), narrower window posts, and 
lower-hung bodies are among the 
touches which say 1928. 

Packard, with its gift for turning 
cut a new item without departing 
from sound tradition, has issued a re- 
vised sedan on its six-cylinder chassis, 
at a charge of $2,460 delivered in the 
metropolitan zone. The nickel shell 
on the radiator has been widened to 
give a gleam equal to that of the 
eight. ‘The light-controls are at the 
top of the steering-wheel, with the 
spark (little used) transferred to the 
dash. Facing the fact that winter will 
come again, there is an emergency oil 
tank under the hood which supplies 
oil to the cylinders as you pull the 
choke. This means smooth starting in 
cold weather. The body is a trifle 
lower, the wheels an inch smaller. 
Little things, but you can see it’s a new 
Packard. Life is like that. 

Speaking of backs, the Packard line 
has two small extra mudguards on the 
inside of the rear bumper, an added 
protection to the rear of the car, par- 
ticularly useful on that vile stretch of 
reconstruction on the Post Road be- 
tween Greenwich and Stamford. 


UICK now has the standard gear- 
shift: left-back for first, front- 
right for second, right-back for high, 
left-forward for reverse. Since Dodge 
also adopted this practice early in the 













Don’t blame the razor 1+ 1 
it’s HYDROLYSIS that 


makes your face smart 


For years you’ve been irritat- 
ing your face with lye ~ + » 
because of hydrolysis. Now 
you can stop all that forever. 
A new, truly beneficial lather 
is giving men real skin com- 
fort in place of the old, 
smarting shave. A shaving 
cream by Squibb 


Science has learned how to 
master hydrolysis. 


Hydrolysis is the scientific 
name for the process through 
which free lye is released when 
soap is dissolved in water. All 
soap—and this includes shaving 
soaps—is made with caustic soda 
or caustic potash (lye). As long 
as this caustic constituent is com- 
bined in the soap it is harmless, 
but when water is added a part 
of the soap “hydrolyzes,” forming 
free lye. 


For four years chemists in the 
Squibb Laboratories worked to 
find a way to master hydrolysis. 
They made experiment after ex- 
periment and at last perfected 
the formula that reduced the 
amount of free lye liberated by 
hydrolysis to one part in 325,000! 


That was a great day for men 
who shave. It meant the creation 
of a real shaving cream. A cream 
that would leave men’s skins un- 
harmed, refreshed and velvet 
smooth. A cream that whips 
up quickly into a full, rich, more 
efficient lather which not only 
makes the old irritating, smarting 
kind of shave unnecessary, but 
which actually benefits the skin. 
A shaving cream by Squibb. Try 
it—just once! Your druggist 
has it. © 1927 


A SHAVING CREAM 
BY SQUIBB 





4o° 





Beneficial to the skin— 
no rubbing is required 
































aren't you fortunate to 

be so near to Paris 
Gloves 

although so far from 


Paris ? 


Ho Hum! 
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Mat Lewy 


Inc, 


New St. Regis Shop Fifth Avenue at 55th St. 
409 Madison Avenue, at Forty-zighth St. 
Waldorf-Astoria, 34th St. and Fifth Avenue 
1580 Broadway, (With Men’s Dept.) 












































ESTABLISHED (818 


Bviks byitherte 


C CLOTHING. 


Gack Furnishing 


obs, 


MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET 


NEW YORK 














Clothes tor Sport & General Wear 


Send for Brooxs’s Miscellany 


BOSTON PALM BEACH NEWPORT 


LITTLE BUILOING PLAZA BUILOING © AUORAIN BUILOING 
Tasuont con. Bonsvos 
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summer the vote is now practically 
unanimous. Taking a hint from La 
Salle’s accomplishments with contrast 
in color exteriors, Buick has become as 
impressionistic with its interiors. “The 
deep but vivid green seat cushions are 
set off by tan sides and floor coverings. 
There are other combinations avail- 
able, and if you insist you can have 
less novel upholstery in the one-tone 
manner. The bodies are straight-line 
in treatment, two inches lower on the 
smaller models, three inches lower on 
the two larger series. Prices as be- 
fore. There is more of a curve at the 
back of the roof. Window posts are 
narrower. 


E move along to Chandler, 

which has added a recherché 
touch to the front of its car by the 
placing of a crest on the front of the 
radiator a trifle below the radiator cap. 
This emblem in red, gold, and deep 
blue serves to focus the design of the 
car. The striping across the double-bar 
bumpers is in harmony with the color 
of the car. 

Lolling into the back seat of the 
new light six Chrysler “62” ($1,425 
at your door, if you must know), we 
discovered a matter which ought to be 
reported to somebody—ash receivers in 
the arm-rests on each side of the car. 
Also, this car has an iridescent instru- 
ment board. Besides that the different 
thingumbobs on the dash are labelled 
so that you can tell which to pull, o1 
not to. A car much in the appearance 
and manner of the “70” in the same 
family; smaller, but oh, my! 

Nash, which used to be rather firm 
in its insistence that character could 
compete alone in a well-dressed world, 
has continued its policy of the last 
year or two in paying rather special 
attention to surface matters as well. 
The motor has been improved, the 
body lines lowered and all that, but 
our neck is especially grateful for the 
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angle of the instrument board, which 
is recessed and tilted in such a manner 
that its fitments are readily visible 
when driving. ‘Those who have imi- 
tated a swan, or a turtle, or Lon Cha- 
ney, when trying to read the dash- 
board at night, will know what we 
mean. 

Dodge fooled them all by bringing 
out, as a companion car to the six, a 
light four instead of a light six. 
Much more speed than the 1926 four, 
snappy also in second gear, and re- 
taining, we are promised, that cardi- 
nal Dodge virtue of starting at once 
in all kinds of weather. Also lower 
hung. Sells for a little under a thou- 
sand delivered in Manhattan. 


OTOR prowess is the feature of 
Hudson’s new car. The en- 
gine has been redesigned and we’! 
talk about cylinder heads and such 
matters if you insist. Otherwise we’ll 
state, from a driving test, that speed, 
getaway, and evenness of response 
have been accomplished. 

Holding as we do the male record 
for the standing rumble-seat high 
jump, we were dismayed to learn that 
one of the Pierce-Arrow coupé-road- 
sters has a side entrance to the rumble. 
It also has an emergency roof and 
side curtains for the rear deck. Tut, 
tut, is there no national stamina! On 
retailing this news indignantly to a 
lair Young Thing, we were over- 
ruled. Difficulty of climbing when 
wearing skirts was mentioned; also, 
that a Pierce makes a gracious and at- 
tractive present. —-NicHoLas Trotr 


THE GOLDEN RULE IN CHICAGO 


[From a Chicago newspaper] 
John Tumas, clerk in a drug store 
here, is alive today because a bandit failed 
to hit him once in ten shots in an attempt 
to hold up his place. Tumas fired point 
blank at the bandit, also missing him. 





































TRADITIONS OF GENTILITY 


Not the height—even at twenty-seven storres—nor the 
luxury of its beautiful suites marks One Fifth Avenue as 
the home of first-family-New Yorkers, so much as the 
spot where it stands. Monitor over Washington Square, 
this new apartment hotel dominates the most famous 
residential neighborhood of half a century. Its two and 
three room suites are the complete modern version of 
the happiest way to live, in unlimited comfort, minus 
the mechanics of housekeeping. Its upper terraced 
apartments double their splendor with magnificent 
roof gardens that glimpse the very ends of Manhattan. 
One Fifth Avenue appeals to gentlefolk who value 
social tradition, and make it. Now leasing from plans. 


Renting and Managing ~Agent 
ALBERT B. ASHFORTH 


INCORPORATED 


12 East 44th Street — Telephone Murray Hill 1100 
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TRAVELERS 


HERE AND ABROAD 

















B. Altman & Company, New York, one 
of the world’s finest department stores. 


“BETTER THAN GOLD 


for TRAVEL” says 
B. ALTMAN & Co. 


“We find A‘B-A Certified Cheques 
the ideal form of travel money for 
our traveling representatives. 

“They are better than gold for 
travel. They are convertible into cash 
anywhere, yet they afford complete 
protection against loss or theft.” 

This is the statement of Col. 
Michael Friedsam, President of B. 
Altman & Company of New York. 

A-B-A Cheques are the official 
travelers cheques of the American 
Bankers Association. They are widely 
used by experienced travelers and are 
obtainable at more than 11,000 banks. 

They are the only certified travel 
cheques enjoyinguniversal acceptance. 


« When you buy A-B:A Cheques 
FREE: for aad slvoel your bank will 
give you a complimentary copy of Harry 
Franck’s “All About Going Abroad,” sold 

in bookstores for $1.00. 


Buy Them At Your Bank 





These cheques are certified by BANKERS TRUST 

COMPANY, NEW YORK, Agent for the issuing banks, 

and are the only authorized travel cheques of the 
American Bankers Association 





DON’T WRITE— 
TELEGRAPH 


ESTERN UNION OPERATOR: 
“Hello. ... Is this Mrs. 
Trigger? Night letter from 


Buffalo, Mrs. Trigger.” 

Mrs. TricceR: “I bet it’s from 
Sarah, saying they can’t come! ... Is 
it signed ‘Sarah,’ operator? ... Well, 
read it, please.” 

W. U. O.: “All ready? . . . Mar- 
vine, M for Mary, a, r, v, i, n, for 
Ned, e, an-da I... .” 

Mrs. T.: “You don’t have to spell 
it, operator, he’s my brother. Now, 
what does it say about Ned and Mary? 
I didn’t quite get that.” 

W. U. O.: “Nothing! I put them 
in to spell Marvine correctly .. . Mar- 
vine an-da I ar-rive on the one forty, 
F for Francis, 0, r, t, y, in... .” 

Mrs. T.: “Oh, dear! They said 
to meet them at 4:55, operator... . Is 
that 1:40 Standard or Daylight?” 

W. U. O.: “It doesn’t say, Mad- 
am.” 

Mrs. T.: “How stupid of them! 
... All right, go on.” 

W. U. O.: “Mar-vine an-da I ar- 
rive on the one forty ina-stead of the 
four, F for Francis, fifty, F for 
Francis, five, F for Francis.” 

Mrs. T.: “Yes... I was to meet 
them at 4:55. That was Daylight 
time, so I suppose the other is the same 
... Hum. ... Go ahead.” 

Ws Ge ee 

Mrs. T.: “No... Go ahead, oper- 
ator!” 

W. U. O.: “Stop we are bring-ing 
Ellie, E for Elizabeth, 1, 1, i, e, an-da 
E-liz-a-beth, E for Ellie, 1, i, z, a, b, 
e, t, h, WHR. ...” 

Mrs. T.: “Yes—those are my two 
nieces; but where on earth can I put 
them, operator? Oh, well—I’ll have 
to make room on the sleeping porch. 
All right, operator, go on.” 

W. U. O.: “Will you have room 
for a them over-a night stop... ” 


Mrs. T.: “For an over night stop! 
Sounds as though this place was an 
inn or something. Go on, operator.” 

W. U. O.: “Tt is all right with us 
for Labor Day, for Lester, a, b, 0, r, 
D for Daisy, a, y.” 

Mrs. T.: “What does she mean by 
‘all night,’ operator?” 

W. U. O.: All right! R for Ruth, 
oe ee All right! It is all 
right with us for Labor Day.” 

Mrs. T.: “Oh, yes! I know what 
that means! . . . You see we were 
wondering whether or not they could 
get away over Labor Day to go to 
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left spouse-less for the Sum- 
mer, discover that even the 
most obstinate blues yield read- 
ily to the radiant cheer of the 
ROOSEVELT Grill... Aman can’t 
carry a grouch and visit the 
ROOSEVELT, toc ... He has to 
give up one or the other! 


EDDIE ELKINS 


and his Roosevelt Orchestra 


The new Air-Cooling System 
has just been installed. — 
You’ll marvel at it! 


Mh 
ROOSEVELT 


Madison Avenue at 45th Street 


EDWARD CLINTON FOGG 
Managing Dire&or 
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Lake Opeachy. We’ve gone together 
every year but they were afraid they 
couldn’t get away this year because 
Junior has to tutor in Latin all Sep- 
tember. . . . That’s fine, operator! 
... Any more?” 

W. U. O.: “Stop please wire love 
signed-a Sarah, § for Sally, a, r, a, h. 
..« That is all.” 

Mrs. T.: “Yes, operator, I know 
how to spell Sarah; she’s my sister- 
in-law. ... Will you please repeat it? 
... Just a minute till I get a pad and 
pencil. . . . All ready.” 

W. U. O.: “Mar-vine an-da I ar- 
rive on the one forty ina-stead of the 
four fifty-five... .” 

Mrs. T.: “That’s going to make it 
very inconvenient, because the chauf- 
feur will be eating his lunch. Oh, 
well!” 

W. U. O.: “Stop. . 

Mrs. T.: “And Mr. Trigger will 
have to walk home from the office. 
Oh, well!” 

W..U. Os “Hemi s” 

Mrs. T.: “The four fifty-five 
would have been better. I wonder 
why they changed their plans! Oh, 
well!” 

W. U. O.: “STOP!” 

Mrs. T.: “That was one forty, 
wasn’t it? Now just a minute while 
I get that down... . One forty. All 
right, operator.” 

W. U. O.: “Stop we are bring-ing 
Ellie an-da E-liz-a-beth will you have 
room for-a them over-a night... .” 

Mrs. T.: “That’s going to be aw- 
fully inconvenient, but go ahead.” 

W. U. O.: “Stop it is all right with 
us for Labor Day stop please wire love 
signed-a Sarah.” 

Mrs. T.: “So they can make it on 
Labor Day! Well, that’s fine! I won- 
der if they will want a reply, oper- 
ator?” 

W. U. O.: “Madam, I'll mail the 


wire to you and you can read it for 


” 


yourself !”” 

Mrs. T.: “What an impatient and 
impudent operator! I shall put in a 
: ‘ie : wp)? 
complaint against her at once! 


—Jack CLUETT 
e 


Las Cruces Aerno Club announces 
another transoceanic flight for a prize of 
100,000 pesos which has been donated 
by Gen. El Senor Tirador del Toro. 

The above does not come from The 
lTerald’s regular reporter at Las Cruces, 
but from a special correspondent as to 
whose veracity we entertain the gravest 
doubts.—El Paso (Tex.) Herald. 


Just between the editor, the readers, 
and the lamp post. 


















Why not be Charming, as well as Beautiful? 


OUR skin is not hair-free when the hair is taken from 
the surface only. Beauty culture experts agree that you 
must eliminate the cause if you really want to destroy your 
growth—as well as the dark shadows under the skin and every sug- 
gestion of masculinity. This Z/P does, simply and perfectly, by gently 
lifting (not pulling) out the roots—hundreds in an instant. ZJP is put up 
in package form especially for home use and is for sale everywhere. Beware of 
spurious imitations. By using Z/JP you are certain that 
IT’S OFF because IT’S OUT. 

And loveliness means more than beauty. AB-SCENT—the harmless, liquid 
deodorant—containing no staining artificial coloring and devoid of any irritat- 
ing effects, will eliminate all worries of perspiration and its attending odors 
and clothing stains. 
The urgent demand of my clientele for cosmetics which would have no tenden- 
cies to grow hair, has led me to prepare, from private formulae, a group of 
toiletries which will delight you. All of these are made from the purest in- 
gredients obtainable. 


é 
ZIP TREATMENT OR FREE 72th 
DEMONSTRATION AT MY SALON. ; 
Specialist. 


Massage, Cleansing and Tis- 
sue Building Cream. A three 
purpose cream which does 
all that three separate creams 
would do and economizes 
your time. Rejuvenates and 
gives your skin an adorable 
texture. Cannot stimulate 
hair growths. Jars 60c and 
$2.00; large tube, $1.25. 


Face Powder. Light in 
weight, yet particularly adherent. Its delightfu/ 
fragrance will appeal to you. Five shades—white, 
flesh, blush, brunette, ochre. Per box $1.00. 





Balm-o-Lem. A Fountain of Youth for Your Skin. 
Excellent for sunburn. Greaseless, it leaves the 
skin soft and smooth. Cleans and protects. Excel- 
lent base for powder. Per bottle 75c. 


Lash-Life. Enhances the nat- 
ural growth of the brows 
and lashes and keeps them 
in a healthy condition. Per 
tube 50c. 


Antiseptic and Astringent. 
Revivifies and braces the 
muscles, giving a firm skin 








Talc. Extremely fine texture, pure and delicately and improved contour. Per 
perfumed. Per can 25c; per jar 75c. bottle 50c. 


These toiletries are for sale at Smart Shops. 


COCCCEEECESEEREROUCEECOSCUREREORESECESESESEROREORHRERORROEEROCEEEE OOCGECOERECORReRE Eee 





MADAME BERTHE, 562 Fifth Ave., New York 170 


Please send me ‘‘Beauty’s Greatest Secret’’ and liberal samples of your Massage, Cleansing and 
Tissue Building Cream and your AB-SCENT Deodorant. 


Please send me a 60c jar of the CREAM and 50c bottle of AB-SCENT for $1.00 enclosed, and in 
addition, without charge, as per your special offer, a 50c tube of LASH-LIFE and a six months’ 
ouney of Skin Tonic. (For CREAM and AB-SCENT you may substitute any products equivalent 
to $1.00.) 
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LTHOUGH this seems to be a 
A bad time of the year to talk 

about furs, it happens to be a 
very good time to buy them. At Saks- 
Fifth Avenue, where, as you know, 
everything is done with an_ expert 
touch, I saw a lovely collection of fur 
coats without once setting my eyes on 
mink, sable, or raccoon, which were 
discreetly omitted when I voiced my 
disapproval of them. Most of these 
coats, with the exception of the eve- 
ning capes, are equipped with scarves 
to match, or to contrast with, the lin- 
ing, either tacked on at the back of the 
collar, or running through it in a 
number of novel ways. This should 
prove very popular with everyone but 
the scarf manufacturers. 

Among the sportier coats I saw one 
of Chinese kid, in beige this time in- 
stead of gray, made with a saddle 
shoulder, a stand-up collar and a swag- 
ger back. Another of Russian fitch, 
which should counteract the raccoon 
craze, was made on the lines of a sport 
coat. Although I spent most of my 
childhood in trying to get rid of a set 
of fitch via the river, I must admit 
that the coat is very doggy, and has 
promise of great popularity at the im- 
pending football games. Another of 
white caracul, with a tiny turned-up 
collar and big pockets, is just unusual 
enough to look well on the right per- 
son, and like the dickens on anyone 
else. 

The dressier coats include one of 
Manchurian weasel, a soft golden 
brown fur,another of summer ermine, 
which to my mind quite overshadows 
inink and sable, and still another of 
natural broadtail, in shaded gray, cut 
on very straight lines with just a hint 
of flair in the cape sleeves. Sheared 
panther, a smooth fur with a flat fin- 
ish, is used in horizontal stripes for a 
straight little coat having a lining and 
scarf of beige and tan to match the 
tenes of the fur. A luscious evening 
cape of white ermine has a wide col- 
lar of silver fox that extends all the 
way down to the hemline on_ both 
sides. Another, also of white ermine, 
is combined with natural marten, in a 
golden yellow shade, with a lining of 
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ON AND OFF THE AVENUE 


FEMININE FASHIONS 


tan velvet to match the marten. A 
wide flare on one side of this cape is 
slung over the shoulder in the haughty 
manner of a matador, and with the 
same devastating effect. 

The coat which features 
prominently in my wildest dreams of 
luxury is a perfectly simple cape of 
gray back ermine, that is just turning, 
in a way that ermines have, from 
white to gray. There is a predomi- 
nance of the white fur with lovely 
streaks of soft gray running through 
it, and it is altogether the most beau- 
tiful coat in the collection. 


most 


AKS very discreetly divides its 

jewelry department into two sec- 
tions, at either end of the store on the 
main floor. In the first of these, de- 
voted to imitation jewelry, I saw a 
smattering of the diamond jewelry 
that ParistrE has forecast for the 
winter. The most regal piece in this 
collection, which includes shoulder 
pins, earrings and necklaces of all 
kinds, is a long chain of diamond-cut 
crystals terminating in a tassel of 
crystals. This would be very stunning 
on a severe black dress, either worn 
down the back, or in front, caught 


and some unusual ones of cut steel in 
old designs. Bracelets hold the place of 
importance in the real jewelry depart- 
ment. Here I saw some lovely ones with 
square links of crystal or onyx, alter- 
nating with a mesh of small gold 
beads. A bracelet composed of two 
immense flat links of silver has a cir- 
cle of jade in the centre, with a tiny 
link of onyx on either side. Also the 
inevitable tiny gold bracelets, and 
loads of the sort with cabochon 
stones and odd links alternating. A 
group of little finger rings, consisting 
of three narrow bands of red, green, 
and black lacquer, and one of gold, 
resembling the old-fashioned wedding 
ring, are all worn on one finger, and 
there is a set of bracelets to match 
them. Lapis lazuli and onyx are used 
for very sumptuous vanity cases or 
cigarette boxes. 


oGERs Peer, Fifth Avenue and 

Forty-first Street, are proudly 
gloating over their new wardrobe 
suitcase. This comes in two sizes, 
thirty- and thirty-four-inch, respective- 
ly, each having several hangers, a place 
for shoes, and a roomy tray for such 
necessities and incidentals as under- 



































On Beautif ying the City 


with a pin. Correctly, however, it is 
slung under one arm, like a knapsack, 
which doesn’t seem particularly allur- 
ing to me. Then there is a ninety-inch 
string of pearls, which, worn as a sin- 
gle strand, hangs just below the knee, 
and successfully impedes any attempts 
at hurried walking, or jumping lithely 
into a taxi. However, it looks most 
luxurious when wound around the 
neck two or three times. 
loads of carrings, the still popular 
pearl buttons, metal ones in odd shapes, 


Loads and 


wear, shirts, ties, pajamas and hand- 
kerchiefs. The suitcase is light, and 
of a convenient size for stowing awa\ 
under a Pullman seat or in the back 
of acar. Although designed primaril) 
for men—no space is allowed for hats 
—it should prove useful for women 
as well, since they always insist on car- 
tying a hatbox anyway. 


UST to settle the question ot th 
heel line on stockings, B. Altman 
has brought out a stocking with a dou- 
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ble heel that does not show above the 
shoe line. As this successfully takes 
care of the reinforcement problem in 
that particular locality, and is certainly 
more conducive to a slim appearance 
of the ankles, I can’t understand why 
no one thought of it before. 


fe yap of stockings, Poiret, 
who is planning to honor us with 
his presence next fall, has made a 
startling discovery for a man of his 
profession. Women, he says, have two 
legs! Consequently they should wear 
a different-colored stocking on each 
leg. The only advantage to be de- 
rived from this brilliant idea is that 
most women have enough odd stock- 
ings to make this style popular, with 
everyone but the stocking manufactur- 
ers, for at least two years. What about 
carrying this innovation into the shoe 
line? After seeing the stockings that 
are now being worn, with clocks from 
the knee down, I refuse to be surprised 
at anything. —K. J. 


THIS AND THAT— 
OUTDOORS 


Canned Goods—Beach 
and Picnic Consolations 
—The Jaunty Camera 


L. SLAZENGER, at 12 East 
kK Forty-third Street, following 
© the example set by the Penn- 
sylvania Rubber Company, is now put- 
ting tennis balls in airtight tin cans, 
three balls to a can. As the air pres- 
sure in these cans is the same as that 
in the balls, it should be obvious to 
those of you who remember your 
Physics that there is no pressure tend- 
ing to swell the balls or diminish their 
resiliency. Consequently, they keep 
in perfect condition. They are im- 
mensely popular, which isn’t hard to 
understand, considering the deteriora- 
tion of tennis balls kept in an ordinary 
box for any length of time. Besides, 
it is lots of fun to open the can and 
hear the air pop out, with a noise dis- 
| tressingly similar to that of a cork 
leaving a bottle. 


re Warp & Son, at 11 East 
Forty-fifth Street, have a tender 
feeling for the inveterate bridge fans 
who insist on indulging in their fa- 
Vorite exercise, even when on the 
_beach, or the lawn, or other such un- 
accustomed places. To make life 
easier for these pests, Ward has Bi- 
cycle cards, about five by eight inches 












































BEAUTY DROPS ITS MASK 


The passing of the “painted” face and the 
vogue for the natural complexion is attrib- 
uted to Primrose House, New York’s smart- 
est beauty salon. Face molding treatments, 
administered by registered nurses at Prim- 
rose House, bring out all the latent loveli- 
ness of the skin. Call for a free complexion 
diagnosis. Treatments by appointment. 





All Primrose House preparations for sale by the following: 
B. Altman & Co., Franklin Simon & Co., Lord & Taylor, 
James McCreery & Co., Russeks, John Wanamaker, Suks & Co., 
Stern Brothers, Oppenheim, Collins & Co., Abraham & Straus, 
Meyer Bros., Paterson, N. J., L. Bamberger, Newark, N. J. 


PRIMROPJE HOUSE § EAST S2 




















summer 
bachelors 
sleep 
soundly 





— Jack Sharp was a recruit to 
New York’s summer bachelors. 
“Anywhere but a lonesome home 
is my motto,” thought Jack. “Let’s 
try some of the numbers in the 


little old red book. 


“Gramercy 0892,” he called. “Num- 
ber discontinued,” came back opera- 
tor and kept the nickel too. 

“Cathedral 2086.” 

“Nobody here by the name of 
Wilson,” acidly suspicious voice. 

“Not so hot,” thought Jack. 
“Try a show.” Twoacts out of three 
in solitary grandeur was enough. 
Another hour ina club’s hot leather 
chair drove him forth, 

“Well, P’'lk go home and toss 
around all night,” gloomed Jack. 
Home he went and dip between 
cool, smooth sheets that quickly 
soothed his troubles. 

“Home is not so bad a place to 
spend the night after all,” he wrote 
Mrs. Jack. 

“Especially,” came the mailed 
retort, “especially when I am 
thoughtful enough to leave a gen- 
erous supply of Lady Pepperell 
sheets for your comfort.” 

Moral. If you must leave your 
husband, leave him Lady Pepperell 


sheets to leaven his sorrow. 


if L 
L 
PEPPERELL 
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in size, of an unusually heavy texture, 
to prevent them from blowing away 
in a wind. The Clark Bridge Tiles 
are even more practical. ‘These are 
about the size of the dear old Mah 
Jong tiles, and the set comes with 
four racks. The tiles, having been 
shuffled and dealt, are placed face 
down on one shelf of the rack, and 
then by a deft twist the rack is turned 
over and the tiles appear face up, 
visible only to the holder. It seems a 
shame to encourage bridge playing to 
this extent, but since the most rabid 
enthusiasts of this game aren’t much 
good for anything else, why not let 
them indulge comfortably? 


HE secret of a successful Chan- 
nel swim has been revealed. The 
Submarine cap, so they tell me, was 
worn by the two women who accom- 
plished this feat. Although surely no 
one is old-fashioned enough to do any 
Channel swimming this summer, the 
cap is a great asset to the ordinary 
ther, being logically constructed to 
- dimensions of the normal head. 
It fits down on to the back of the 
neck and is equipped with water-tight 
ear pockets, thus effectively preventing 
any water from leaking in to impair 
the hearing or ruin a marcel wave. 
Further to ensure its popularity, it is 
made in bright colors and—thank 
goodness—there are no rubber flora or 
fauna for decoration. All in all, a 
good-looking and serviceable cap. 


NOTHER item of interest for 

aquatic enthusiasts is to be found 
at Abercrombie & Fitch. This is a 
new water game, known as Dolph, to 
be played on the Dolphin Akwa- 
Skees. In the first place, the Akwa- 
Skees are nothing more nor less than 
a pair of skis used like an aquaplane. 
Having once become an adept on these, 
you are eligible to participate in a 
game of Dolph. Balancing yourself 
expertly on the Akwa-Skees with the 
reins in one hand, and a long wooden | 
lance in the other, your job is to spear: 
the wooden buoys that are dropped at. 
thoughtful intervals from the boat | 
that is towing you. ‘These buoys are | 
of wood in bright colors, and have | 
loops that should enable you to catch | 
them neatly on the lance. The best! 
way to play this game is to have two | 


contestants, each with his own boat | 





and Dolph equipment, the winner be- 


| 
ing the one who spears all the buoys| 
in the least number of strokes. | 

In the golf department of Aber- 
crombie & Fitch I saw a laminated 
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An unusual variety of styles in 
a wide range of sizes, affords the 
purchaser an opportunity to se- 
lect a season’s requirements at 
scarcely more than half price. 


Hosiery in the latest shades and 
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buckles reduced 20%. 
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wooden club, made of bamboo, to pro- 
vide the strength and driving-power 
of a steel club, with a strip of hickory 
supplying the necessary resiliency. The 
club is excellently balanced, and has 
a nice feel in the hands. 

In this same department, a golf 
locker bag. It is a long strip of can- 
vas provided with numerous pockets, 
into which you can put a change of 
underwear, a clean shirt, an extra pair 
of shoes, ties, handkerchiefs and any 
odd golf balls you may find lying 
around the house. ‘The bag is then 
rolled up and you proceed to the club 
for your game of golf. On arriving 
in the locker room you unroll the bag, 
and by means of hooks at one end you 
hang it inside your locker to await 
your hot and dusty arrival later in the 
afternoon. Having taken a shower 
everything is at hand to make you look 
fresh and handsome when you emerge 
to fabulate tales of your golfing prow- 
ess. 


HOTOGRAPHY having become 

the popular sport that it now is, 
Abercrombie & Fitch have thought- 
fully made a camera that even the 
most inexperienced photographer can 
use with amazingly successful results. 
This looks just like an ordinary fold- 
ing camera, comes in a pigskin case, 
strap and all, and when opened is 
found to contain a quart flask where 
the camera works should be, and three 
little cups in place of a film. Binocu- 
lars, also in pigskin cases, serve the 
same purpose, and a mammoth Doug- 
las briquet, when properly filled, will 
prove to have excellent lighting quali- 
ties. Pursuing this same line of 
thought, there is a very handsome pig- 
skin travelling case, lined with cha- 
mois, containing two one-gallon flasks 
of solid silver. 

For suspicious crap shooters I found 
a special cup containing a pair of dice. 
You throw the dice from the cup, read 
‘em and weep, and by means of a 
small hole and a spring at the bottom 
of the container, the dice are snapped 
back into the cup without benefit of 
human hands, 

To enhance the joys of motoring 
with a picnic in prospect, Abercrombie 
& Fitch have a wide selection of tea 
baskets and picnic cases imported from 
England. The smallest of these, for 
two people, contains a kettle, the nec- 
essary cups, plates and cutlery, a sand- 
wich box, and a bottle, carefully pro- 
tected by a straw case, which, I was 
discreetly admonished, is designed for 
transporting milk. The _ selection 
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Ready .. Actzon 
CAMERA! 


Everyone can make 
good movies now 


A MOVING picture of your boy . . . 

did you ever take one? Have you 
ever thought how wonderful it would 
be to see him én action years hence... 
just as he is today? 

The day of Home Movies is here. 
Now, thanks to years of research by 
the Eastman Kodak Company, you 
can make real movies of your children, 
your friends, the places you go. Simply, 
yet with the assurance of professional 
results. 

It’s as easy to make a Ciné-Kodak 
movie as to take a snap-shot. No need 
to focus. No tripod. No grinding 
crank. Just press the button. The pic- 
ture is being recorded . . . in action! 


Ciné-Kodak 


Simplest of all Home Movie Cameras 


A complete outfit for taking and show- 
ing these thrilling scenes may be had 
for as little as $140. Drop in at either 
of our stores for a demonstration. 


Gillette 


Camera Stores, Inc. 
Park Ave. at 41st 16 Maiden Lane 





ranges in size to immense cases com- 
pactly concealing china, silver, sand- 
wich boxes and flasks—to contain 
milk, mind you—for six people. The 
lining of all these cases is made of a 
washable composition, and the kettles 
are provided with filter cups so that 
coffee can be brewed in them as well 
as tea. Other thoughtful provisions 
include matches, salt and pepper con- 
tainers that won’t leak, and glasses en- 
cased in straw to prevent their break- 
ing. Thermos bottles and Stanley un- 
breakable containers come in all sizes, 
and Jumbo Jugs are equipped with 
large mouths so that salad or any hot 
food can be successfully dished out, 
in the same cold or hot state in which 
it entered the jug. 

Medicine kits, with iodine, ban- 
dages, smelling salts, or whatever anti- 
dote you may deem necessary, are 
made small enough to fit into the side 
pocket of a car, and come in very 
handy if your party includes children 
who insist upon getting injured at least 
once a week, or timid ladies who are 
likely to faint at the sight of a cow. 


ali, J. 


AS TO MEN 


Adventures in Shirt 
Shopping — The Lapel 
Passes Its Peak 


W: NDERING 
through the 
shops in search of 
shirts, I encountered 
at the establishment 
of Iverson & Mun- 
son, in East Forty- 
fourth Street, an 
interesting item that 
should be popular when cooler weather 
sets in. This is a semi-stiff shirt, with 
wide pleats, to which a starched collar 
of the same material has been sewn. 
The idea, apparently, is to combine 
the comfort of the soft shirt with the 
smart appearance of its more formal 
cousin—a scheme that, it seems to me, 
has been carried out with a fair meas- 
ure of success. One of its features is 
that it has been so tailored as to do 
away with the necessity of a front 
collar button. The makers claim that 
the knot of a four-in-hand will hold 
the neckband securely in place. The 
price of these shirts is $5, and they 
may be had in white or in a variety of 
striped patterns. 





At the Keep Shirt Shop, also in 
East Forty-fourth Street, I saw 
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“The heel 
povany! 


—has vanished! That is, a heel that 
shows. But it’s there, for wear, if not 
for sight—in Heeloha Silk Stockings! 


—Astream-line reenforcement sweeps 
smartly and flatteringly from shoe top to 
hem, adding grace, giving protection. 


HEELOHA 


A New 


VAN RAALTE 
Silk Stocking 


In the smart colors 
at all good shops 


Van Raalte Co. , Dept. A, 295 Fifth Ave. 


+ 











Silk Gloves Silk Underwear 
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a variety of well-tailored, ready-made 
shirts, rather usual in design, but in- 
teresting as to pattern and workman- 
ship. At the moderate figure of $4.50 
one may buy soft shirts with woven-in 
stripes, that are difficult to differentiate 
from custom-mades. The collars, in 
particular, are well cut: the points are 
long, yet the high neckband avoids the 
sloppy lowness that is a characteristic 
of so many ready-made shirts. 
Flannel bath gowns, it seems, con- 
tinue to be popular with most men, 
but the broad-striped effects, so pop- 
ular for the last year or two, are 
giving way to solid pastel shades. Most 
of the better shops carry these gowns; 
so that the main things to watch out 
for are tailoring (as to which you 
may use your own judgment) and 
price (upon which I offer mine: not 


more than $25). 


The three-button, single-breasted 
sack suit, cut on English or pseudo- 
English lines with snug waist and 
peaked lapels, has come to be so much 
in demand that almost every good shop 
in town carries the model. I saw one, 
the other day, at the new Browning- 
King shop, at Forty-fifth and Fifth, 
which seemed to me more than ordi- 
narily well done, particularly in the 
brown or gray sharkskin cloths that 
are common in England but less well 
known here. The price, I believe, is 
$85. 

The peaked lapel, as a matter of 
fact, has swung the greater part of 
its cycle and will soon be outmoded 
in Europe—which is a pity. I should 
say, however, that it will be good for 
another two years in this country, so 
that you need have no hesitancy about 
buying a suit upon which it is featured. 
Another thing: from my observations 
of the stock in most of the ready- 
made shops I am convinced that it is 
virtually impossible to purchase a real- 
ly smart coat unless it has peaked 
lapels. Most of the notched lapel 
suits on display are baggy and not 
calculated to fit anybody. 

In England sack suits, while re- 
taining, generally, the lines that have 
been fashionable in recent years, are 
becoming a trifle looser. ‘True, the 
hipline remains snug; but the waistline 
is less accentuated than before and 
sleeves are a bit fuller. Trousers, they 
tell me, will remain wide and will 
continue to be pleated at the waist. 
Below the knee they should taper 
slightly toward the ankle and, when 
worn with cuffs, should be a thought 
shorter than is common in this country. 

—Bow Ler 






















When You 
Entertain . . 


Your guests will enjoy and 
envy the refreshing coolness of 
your own wind-swept terrace 
right in the heart of New York, 
high up near the sky! All the 
privacy you could desire with 
unsurpassed hotel service. The 
rentals will appeal to you. 
Completely furnished terraced 


apartments how open for in- 


SARA ‘ewe 


spection decorated by Calling- 
ham-Lloyd. 


Che 
overly 


PLAZA 2700 
A New Residential Hotel 


50th Street at Lexington Ave. 
Occupancy, September 15th 


Douglas L.Elliman 6Caz., Inc. 


Ro-nting Agent 
15 East 49th Street PLAZA 9200 
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with real acting § 
and everything. 
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pola negri 
magnificent, in the 
greatest role of her 
career, in 

‘barbed wire” 

a picture of unusual 
dramatic value 





and 


the new paramount stage 
band a la california in‘‘orange 
blossoms,”’ led by california’s 
rhythm king, ben black. 





and 
pe jesse crawford, master mu- 
6 sician, and many other in- 
: triguing divertissements ... 


and no ballet. 


a 


at the rivoli 
LT | 
are ' uu r 
shewe delightful duncan 


sisters cavorting for the first 
time on the screen in ‘“‘topsy 





and eva’”’ 


and 
7% on the stage, in the flesh 
~A~_F . . 
® « those same dear sisters in 
e close harmony, and amusing 
patter. 


at the rialto Sumner d 
if +----- 1 
. Tle hh 


the incomparable jannings 
in ‘“*the way of all flesh,”’ 
a picture that three hundred 
thousand have seen once, 
and ten thousand, twice. 





cool and comfortable, 


these are 


publix theatres 








THE CURRENT 
CINEMA 


Babe Doesn’t Get Home 
—Jannings — Health — 
Some Subnormalities 


B* BE RUTH 
might as well 
B stick to ball playing. 
He will do much 
better by his public 
if he does that than 
if he continues to 
entangle himself in motion pictures 
like “Babe Comes Home,” at the 
Longacre Theatre. Why don’t you 
go up to the Yankee Stadium and 
watch him bat balls some afternoon? 

In company with the film is still 
another talking movie, called the Voca- 
film, that turned out to be very tem- 
peramental. It squeaked, it squealed, 
it went into a great silence, and be- 
tween these strange audibilities it gave 
forth second-rate sounds of singing 
and talking. How it works, when, 
as, and if it does, I do not know. 
Mastering the scientific details of the 
Vitaphone and the Movietone has 
twice brought me to the border of 
brainfag and the effort of going 
through it a third time is too much 
these hot days. 





HE film deals with a romance 

between a laundry worker and a 
home-run-clouting baseball player. It 
is designed to be funny, but some- 
thing must have gone wrong, because 
it isn’t so very funny after all. Coney 
Island, cuspidors, and chewing tobacco 
provide pegs to hang gags on. During 
the course of the love-making a dif- 
ference of opinion arises between the 
contestants, and they sulk away from 
one another. The ball player falls 
off in his work, and the laundry girl 
puts too few pins in the shirts. In the 
ninth inning of a crucial game they 
become reconciled, and you can guess 
what happens. 

Ruth could be worse, but on the 
other hand he could be a lot better. 
Louise Fazenda is involved in the 
story. 


a ARTUFFE, THE HypocrirE,” at 
the Strand, was the best of last 
week’s productions, and like many 
other movies it owes its preéminence 
to the performance of Emil Jannings. 
It is adapted from the “Tartuffe” of 
Moliére, and it is more than likely 
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Smokers- 
your ship is in/ 


As liner after liner comes up 
the harbor—down in the hold 
you will often find cases of 
Craven Mixture—shipped 
from the great Arcadia Works 
in London to supply discrimi- 
nating American pipe-smokers. 


Craven Mixture is a pure, 
unadulterated tobacco—origin- 
ally blended in 1867 at the ex- 
press command of the Third 
Earl of Craven—sweeter, 
smoother and more satisfying 
than any other tobacco. 


Get a tin at your own tobac- 
conist. Fill your pipe. With the 
first puff you'll realize why 
Craven Mixture is the most 
popular and highly praised 
quality tobacco in the world 
today. 


If you will send the cou- 
pon below and toc in 
stamps to our American 
Office, back will come a 
liberal sample tin. 





| Carreras, Ltd., 220 Fifth Avenue, 

| ‘ew York City. 

, I enclose 1of¢ in stamps. Send liberal sample 
Special “n of CRAVEN Mixture. 


Offer 
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that no one cares much whether it 
follows the original or not. 

The main action has to do with the 
unhappy influence of Tartuffe upon 
the Orgon family. Tartuffe is loud 
in his expression of belief in the simple 
life. One should have, he avers, only 
the bare necessities of life, and one’s 
time should be spent in prayer and 
fasting. Mr. Orgon denudes his home 
of accessories and happiness in his ad- 
miration for Tartuffe, and Mrs. Or- 
gon objects. To prove the falsity of 
Tartu ffe’s emotions she lures him into 
her room, and while he is whining 
and grimacing she summons her hus- 
band and the hypocrite is exposed. 

Jannings is superb as Tartuffe, and 
Lily Dagover is good as Mrs. Orgon. 


HE Fifth Avenue Playhouse had 

a strange outbreak called “The 
Way to Strength and Beauty,” and 
my chief recollection of it is bodies, 
mostly nude and only occasionally 
handsome. The idea of it is that 
the best way to get both strength and 
beauty is to leap about, making mo- 
tions. Thoroughly to get the idea 
across, about six thousand people are 
shown doing vague dances and cal- 
isthenics, but all they seemed to be 
getting was unsightly muscles. A 
hint was thrown out that if mothers 
do these things they will have bigger 
and better babies. 


“M AN Power,” at the Paramount, 
was Richard Dix not at his 
best in the movies not at their best. 
“Paid to Love,” at the Roxy, was 
poor. “Twelve Miles Out,” at the 
Capitol, presented John Gilbert in a 
Big Parade of fist fights with Ernest 
Torrence, the final, and fatal, en- 
counter culminating in an Unhappy 
Ending with the suddenness of the 
Dempsey-Sharkey knockout. —O. C. 


THE CONTINENTAL DAILY MAIL is read 
by many more Americans than any 
American daily newspaper published on 
the continent—The Continental Daily 
Mail, Paris. 

THE NEW YORK HERALD has a larger 
sale among Americans in Europe than 
any other newspaper.—The Paris edition 
of the Herald, Paris. 

THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE AND DAILY 
NEws is read by more Americans than 
any European daily newspaper published 
on the Continent. All statements of other 
newspapers to the contrary are false.— 
Paris edition of the Chicago Tribune, 
Paris. 


Now you know exactly how things 
stand in Paris. 




















ow well doyou train 
YOUR SERVANTS 


You probably train them well. 
Even so, if you live in an apart- 
ment, your comfort cannot be 
complete unless the servants en- 
gaged by the management are 
trained as well as yourown. The 
doorman, the elevator man,every- 
one of them must be as courteous 
and intelligent as the members 
of your personal staff. 


All buildings under the con- 
trol of the FRED F. FRENCH 
Companies are noted for the 
skilled service which they receive 
- « « permanently. A visit will 
convince you. 





15 & 16 PARK AVENUE 3 & 4 ROOMS 
on Murray Hill at 35th St. Complete kitchens. $2,200 up. 


17 PARK AVENUE 1,2 & 3 ROOMS 
at 35th St. Meal Service. Furnished or unfurnished. 
$1,100 up. 


55 PARK AVENUE 4 ROOMS 


at 37th Street. Living room with fireplace, 2 bedrooms, 
dining section, kitchen, lavatory, and bath. $3,400 up. 


34 EAST 51st STREET 3 ROOMS 


near Park Avenue. Large living room, bedroom, 
kitchen, dressing room and bath. $2,400 up. Maid, 
valet and meal service. 


59 EAST 54th STREET 4 & 5 ROOMS 


West of Park Avenue. $3,100 up. Fireplace in every 
apartment. 


1010 FIFTH AVENUE 3 & 12 ROOMS 


at 82nd St. 12 rooms; 5 baths. $10,500. 3 rooms with 
dining alcove. $2,400. 
Doctor’s office also available. 


1140 FIFTH AVENUE 
at 95th St. 2 and 3 baths. $2,800 up. 


5 & 6 ROOMS 


1160 FIFTH AVENUE 3, 4, 5,6 & 7 ROOMS 
at 97th Street. Wood-burning fireplaces. $1,800 up. 


FRED F. FRENCH MANAGEMENT CoO. Inc. 
350 Madison Avenue, at 45th Street 
Telephone, Vanderbilt 6320 
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ae Riteinas Sings 


“Hallelujah” from ‘‘Hit the Deck’”’ 
“Just like a butterfly’’ 3569 


e e * 
“‘Wide open spaces’’—fox trots 3549 
‘*Lazy weather’’—Colonial Club Orchestra 
“One o'clock baby’’—fox trots 


“You know I love you’’—Ben Bernie and his 
Hotel Roosevelt Orchestra 3531 


“I would weave a song for you” 


“Lullaby”—Claire Dux, soprano 10252 


Always something new on 
Brunswick Records 


Sor 
Nar 


There’s new snap, rhythm and pep in 
“‘Light-Ray’’ records 





PANATROPES-RADIOLAS-RECORDS 








THE TENNIS 
COURTS 


Aces, All Aces — The 
Fraternal Doegs—Met- 
ropolitan News 


te & ae William 

aul eee Johnston’s 

oa forehand, Theo- 

V, vy) dore Roosevelt 

Li Pell’s backhand, 

All Vincent Richards’ 

~~ volley, Dick Wil- 

liams' oe and Gerald Patter- 

son’s overhead smash, add the service 

of John Doeg as representative of the 
best in stroke production. 

William Tilden, poised on his toes 
to meet the ball at the top of its rise; 
Patterson, deliberately, gracefully, 
winding up to make his terrific circu- 
lar swing; Williams swaying for- 
ward from the hips to get the full 
force of his body into the impact of 
the racquet upon the ball—any one of 
these ought to rate a panel in the gal- 
lery of the world’s most formidable 
servers. 

But if there were only one panel, 
I would award it to the strapping, 
eighteen-year-old Santa Monica youth 
with the greatest grin since the time of 
Huckleberry Finn. 

If you have seen Jack Dempsey’s 
short left stab you have some idea of 
the simple directness of the service of 
John Doeg. From a standing start he 
hits out with all the sting and blinding 
pace that the average high-class player 
musters only with great physical effort. 
There is no preliminary wind-up, 
merely a step to the line and—swish! 
With the most natural movement of 
his arm, without any more effort than 
if he were swatting a domesticated 
Long Island mosquito, he sends the 
ball away like a rocket. 

There is such a conservation of 
energy, such an ease in the movement, 
that this young Hercules can apparent- 
ly make service aces in the fifth set as 
readily as he can in the first. When he 
played Cranston Holman. in the final 
of the Longwood Bowl tournament, 
and defeated him, he made thirty of 
them, and during the metropolitan 
grass court championship at the Cres- 
cent A.C., it was a common thing for 
him to win a love game with four 
aces and use only the first ball each 
time. If you think you have him 
when he doesn’t get the first one in, 
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HEN a par on the 18th 

will beat your best 
previous score, go after it 
hard with a brand new Silver 
King. The psychology of 
playing the best ball made 
means a great deal when 
you’ve got to make a score 
or break an opponent’s heart. 
There’s a big advantage in 
playing the best. 


* Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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you immediately find yourself on your 
ear trying to reach for the second one. 


T is largely because of his de- 
moralizing left-handed service 
that young Doeg is looked upon by 
many as the greatest junior in the 
country and a coming national cham- 
pion. During the Metropolitan ‘Tour- 
nament he was a badly over-tennised 
youth, lacking in incentive after his 
notable triumphs at Agawam and 
Longwood, and his work in the early 
rounds was so slovenly that two lads 
from Atlanta, rer one of whom 
was expected to g ore than a game 
a set from him, ..ad him in serious 
straits. Such was his faith in his ser- 
vice that he refused ever to take alarm 
and go to work, and, in spite of the 
fact that he was missing everything 
off the ground, his service brought 
him through. 

During one of these matches I was 
sitting near two players who had never 
seen Doeg at his best. One of them, 
highly critical because the Californian 
was missing so many of the easy ones, 
stated disparagingly that the rest of his 
game wasn’t up to his service. He 
might have said that, if the rest of it 
were, there would be no player in the 
world with a chance against him. 
Last year Doeg had his service, and a 
deadly volley. His ground strokes 
were only fair. This year he is even 
stronger at bat, and has improved his 
game off the ground. There is still 
room for improvement, but if any 
rising player is to keep him off the 
Davis Cup team in another year or two 
I don’t know who it is. Perhaps Frank 
Shields or George Lott, but I don’t 
believe either of them will. 

As for John himself, he doesn’t 
think so much of his game. He has a 
younger brother back in Santa Monica 
whom he would rather talk about. 
Billy is his name, and he is fourteen 
years old. An operation for appendi- 
citis is keeping him off the courts tem- 
porarily, but so far no boy of his age 
has been able to stand up against him, 
and there are plenty of good ones on 
the Pacific Coast who have tried. 
When you say something nice to John 
about his own game, he grins. “You 
ought to see Bill,” he says. 

When I talked to his mother, Mrs. 
Violet Sutton Doeg, at the Women’s 
National Golf and Tennis Club at 
Glen Head, Long Island, some weeks 
ago, her sentiments were the same. 
She was ready to admit that John was 
a fair tennis player, but Billy was the 
boy to look out for. It seems that all 








THE FABRIC GROUP ABROAD No. 6 


ANTON BRUEHL 


RY “There, in my opinon, is reason 
enough for coming to Paris.” SRR “I 
haven’t had such a thrill since the day 


we discovered The Fabric Group!” 


Fabric Group Suits are made of pure woolens, cut and 
styled “in the New York manner”. $35, $40 and $45 at 


Weber and Heilbroner stores. 
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CAMPING AT | 
LAKE GEORGE 


I T is still possible to reserve a 
few desirable camp sites for 
the balance of the 1927 summer 
| season. 


Completely equipped camp 
units, each consisting of two 
sleeping tents and a cook-tent; 
cots; bedding; cook-stove; run- 
ning water. 


Unexcelled facilities for bath- 
ing, boating and fishing. Ten 
minutes by moter to golf course. 





One mile from Bolton landing. 


For particulars, address 


E. R. S. 


c/o THE NEW YORKER 
25 West 45th Street New York | 




















CLUB LIDO 


NEW YORK 


Opens Monday Evening, 
August 15th 


BILLY MANN 
YACHT CLUB BOYS 


Assisted by 


Meyer Davis’ 
Club Lido Orchestra 


Supper and Dancing 




















Helen F or Utterly Different 


Musical Comedy 


PEGGY-ANN 80. 


“I have not, ———.-, 
lin a dozen corroding seasons, enjoyed any 
musical comedy so much’’—Alexander 
Woollcott, in N. Y. World 


VANDERBILT {iui Wei, St Be £30 



































“Texas Guinan is an institution in New York— 
she has Tex appeal.’’-—Burns Mantle, News. 


TEXAS GUINAN 


—exponent of sucker psychology 


PADLOCKS of 1927” 


Reception 8:15—Curtain precisely 8:30 
ERT Theatre. W. 44th Street. 
SHUB Mats. Wed. & Sat., 2:30 


John Murray Anderson-Robert Milton 
School of the Theatre and Dance 
Instruction in Every Branch of Dramatic Art 
Special Summer Dancing and 
Dramutic Courses through 
August and September 
Enrollments Receiwed Now 
Fall Term begins October 3rd 
Motion Picture Acting 
COMMERCIAL SCREEN TESTS MADE 
128-130 East 58th Street, N. Y. Plaza 4524 























the instinct for the game in a family 
of such famous tennis players as Vio- 
let Sutton and her sisters, May Sutton 
Bundy, former national and Wimble- 
don champion, and Florence Sutton, 
has been the birthright of Billy. Keep 
your eye out for him next year when 
he plays in the boys’ national. With 
so many potential Davis Cup players 
rising in France, it is comforting to 
have John and Billy Doeg around. 


HE Metropolitan Tournament 

was not the championship that it 
has been in the past. The players are 
not so enthusiastic about it as former- 
ly, and the entry this year was not up 
to the standard. Unless the Crescent 
A.C. executives do something about 
their courts they are going to drive all 
the talent away. Years ago the Cres- 
cent turf was about as good as any in 
the country and was the scene of some 
of the Davis Cup matches. Today the 
courts are filled with sand traps and 
shell holes, to use the terms employed 
by the players, and about one ball out 
of three bounds true, It is hard enough 
to outguess your opponent without 
having to outguess the ball as well, 
and it was partly because of the false- 
ness of the turf that Doeg did not 
have his heart in the play. 

Spiked shoes do not do the turf any 
good. Despite the fact that they are 
not allowed except when the courts 
are so slippery from rain as to make 
their use imperative, a number of the 
players wore them in the tournament. 
Aside from the damage to the courts, 
there is a question of fairness in al- 
lowing one player to wear spikes when 
his opponent is playing in rubber or 
crépe-soled shoes. 

There is no more thoroughgoing 
sportsman on the courts than Watson 
Washburn, the last man in the world 
to seek an unfair advantage over an 
opponent, but the fact that he pulled 
out two matches on successive days 
after changing to spiked shoes at the 
end of a disastrous first set could not 
fail to excite comment, even though 
Washburn has a habit of starting poor- 
ly and finishing strong. —A. D. 


It takes a fifth of a second to snap 
one’s fingers, and if strength held out 
the fingers could be snapped 600,000,000 
times in a calendar year.—Rocky Moun- 
tain News. 

And work is what we’d like to have 
the strength to snap them that many 
times at. 
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The Roxy Symphony 


Orchestra of 110 Choral 
Group and Divertisse- 
ments in whic’ Maria 
Gambarelli is featured, 
make the program at the 
Roxy the talk of the 
town. 


















“The Cathedral 
the 
7 g Under the personal xechon oF 
S.L. ROTHAFEL (ROX 















Aug. 6, 7, 8. Lon CHANEY 
in “‘The Unknown’; Aug. 9, 
10: Milton Sills in “Framed”; 
Aug. 11, 12: Lewis Stone | in 
“The Prince of Headwaiters”’ 
Aug. 13, 14, 15: John Gilbert 
in ‘‘12 Miles Out.’’ 

















y L A Z A Bess 


Direction ! eo Brecher 


Saturday, Aug. 6—Tom Mix in ‘‘The Circus Ace.”’ 
Sunday and Morday, Aug. 7 and 8—Mary Roberts 
Rinehart’s ‘“‘What Happened to Father.’’ Tuesday 
and Wednesday, Aug. 9 and 10—Florence Vidor in 
“The World at Her Feet,’’ also Chaplin in ‘“‘The 
Champion.’’ Thursday and Friday. Aug. I! and 
12—Dorothy Mackalll in **Convoy.’’ Saturday, Aug. 
13—Johnny Hines in ‘‘White Pants Willie.”’ 








CAPITOL 8:30 
Sist Street 
THE THEATRE WITH A SOUL 
CAPITOL GRAND ORCHESTRA 
CAPITOL BALLET CORPS 
FAMOUS CHESTER HALE GIRLS 
DISTINGUISHED DIVERTISSEMENTS 
Major Bowes’ Family on the air every 
Sunday through WEAF and its network 


The Ladder 


All seats are reduced for summer. 




















Si 3 $2.20. Cort Theatre, 
E. of B’way. Matinee 
Sedening. No Performances 






Saturday. 












“IMMENSELY ENTERTAINING.” 
J. Brooks Atkinson, Times. 


Little Theatre GRAN D 
Eveningars0 «= STREET 
FOLLIES 


Popular Price 
Matinees Tues. 
and Thurs. 2:30 











JED HARRIS Presents 


BROADWAY’ 


By Phillip Dunning and George Abbott 


BROADHURST Siti: Wea.“e' sat: 











BELASCO ; | ay W. 44th St. Eves. 8:30 
Mat. Thurs. and Sat., 2:30 
ENT YOUMANS Presents 
THE NAUTICAL MUSICAL COMEDY HIT 


HIT THE DECK 


wiTtH LOUISE GROODY 


SEATS—8 WEEKS IN ADVANCE 
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THE RACE 
TRACK 


Morning at Saratoga 


Springs — Mowlee and 
Ariel 


O the uniniti- 

ated the train- 
ing of race horses 
must seem simple, 
especially to those 
who make a peri- 
odical visit to Bel- 
mont Park, for 
the Belmont Stakes or the Futurity, 
and behold the best horses in the land 
with coats of satin and the bearing of 
monarchs. To get a horse to such a 
pitch of excellence a trainer must 
have many weeks at his disposal, and 
we get a good example of the business 
side here at Saratoga Springs, where an 
early morning visit to the track is as 
important—even at the expense of 
one’s beauty sleep—as being seen in 
in the clubhouse in the afternoon. For 
the next four weeks we are going to 
do nothing but talk and think horse, 
and it behooves us to see the candidates 
for the stakes doing their gallops or 
putting on the finishing touches to an 
exacting preparation. 





HE mist hardly has cleared across 

the steeplechase course before the 
long string of horses, sheeted and 
hooded like Klansmen, file out from 
the stables. Jimmy Rowe, on a pony, 
leads the first set from the H. P. 
Whitney stable. The Honorable 
George, who has been on the ground 
for a week, tells me that Valorous is 
worth a modest flutter when he starts. 
Mrs. Raymond T. Baker and her son, 
Alfred Vanderbilt, who hopes to see 
his colors up soon, watch the Sagamore 
Stable string. Mr. and Mrs. George 
Sloan join Gwyn Tompkins in the 
judges’ stand, from which he trains the 
Brookmeade Stable horses. Bob Gerry 
times Peanuts doing a slow gallop. 
Chance Shot, with Sande up, leads the 
Joseph E. Widener string, and inci- 
dentally some of the two-year-olds 
who will carry the colors of the presi- 
dent of the Westchester Racing Asso- 
ciation are well worth remembering. 
Sam Riddle, now that Crusader will 
not run at the meeting, has turned his 
attention toward furthering the for- 
tunes of that other son of Man o’ 
War, Mars, who raced so well here a 


year ago in the Jeffords silks, A bit 
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DEMEYER 


An Elizabeth Arden Treatment clears and renews 
the skin, because it brings a swift cleansing stream 
of circulation to the cells. It smooths and firms the 

contours, because it strengthens the muscles of the 

face and neck. A course of several Treatments will 
make your skin so healthy that it will be naturally 


lovely. 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 
673 Fifth Avenue, New York 




















LONDON: 25 OLD BOND STREET PARIS: 2 RUE DE LA PAIX 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA DETROIT BOSTON WASHINGTON SAN FRANCISCO 
ATLANTIC CITY BIARRITZ CANNES LOS ANGELES NEWPORT SOUTHAMPTON 

Elizabeth Arden’s Venetian Toilet Preparations are on sale at the smart shops 
Voprright, Elizabeth Arden, 1927 
~ " —- A 





~ RESIDENTIAL HOTEL 
<< 1526at 60 2 
"Overlooking Central Park 
SUITES OF |. : 
1 room & bath $1150 up. 2 rooms & bath $2150 up 
Larger suites if desired; furnished or unfurnished 


Superlative Hotel Service. 
_ R.BISCHOFF, Manager 
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... Renting 
ON MORE THAN 
A REPUTATION 


Something more tangible than rep- 
utation is responsible for the many 
leases signed by prominent New 
Yorkers in these new apartments 
. . it is practicability. 
Practicability of en suite arrange- 
ment...of spacious rooms, as- 
sured sunlight and an air of quiet 
distinction. 


Occupancy September Ist 


885 Park Avenue 


N. E. Cor. 78th St. 
9-10-12 Rooms 


888 Park Avenue 


N. W. Cor. 78th St. 
10-12 Rooms 


983 Park Avenue 


N. E. Cor. 83rd St. 
6-9-10 Rooms 


125 East 84th Street 


Just East of Park Avenue 


6-7 Rooms 


For brochure of our “Park Avenue 
Apartments” and rental in- 
formation, apply to 


JULIUS TISHMAN & SONS 
INCORPORATED 
Owners and Builders 
285 Madison Ave. New York 


Or Your Own Broker 


PARK AVENUE 
APARTMENTS 








later Willis Kilmer and his retinue of 
secretaries may appear for a visit to 
his stables. 

By the time the sun is well above 
the trees there are more than a hun- 
dred horses on the track, jogging, 
breezing, or galloping, and the clock- 
ers in the grandstand are making notes 
and commenting in their vernacular. 
The clubhouse veranda is filled with 
breakfast parties (though it is much 
smarter to be invited for breakfast to 
the kitchen of some stable—which 
isn’t a kitchen at all, but the cottage of 
the trainer) and the bookmakers in 
their cottages at the States are turning 
over for another hour of sleep. 


S™ HILDRETH did not win so 
many races with the Rancocas 
Stable horses at Empire City as he did 
at Jamaica, but his percentage was 
quite as high. He makes few mistakes 
at a meeting like the one which wound 
up New York’s summer season of 
racing. 


AST spring, when Sam Hildreth 

tried them together, Mowlee 
could beat Ariel about a head, and 
Eben Byers knows to his sorrow, hav- 
ing watched Tuskegee run against 
both, that there is still just about that 
much difference between them. I al- 
ways have fancied Ariel a bit over 
Mowlee, and W. S. Vosburgh sup- 
ported me in his weights for the 
Knickerbocker Handicap in rating 
Ariel two pounds better than Mowlee, 
though, of course, Dice was topweight 
under 130 pounds. Sun Edwin was not 
named for this race, but I believe he 
would have had the same rating as 


Ariel, 128 pounds. 


T will be fully a fortnight before 
Laddie Sanford’s pair, Blancona 
and Marsin, and R. B. Strassburger’s 
French horse, The Ace, candidates for 
our $35,000 Grand National Steeple- 
chase, lose their sea legs and begin to 
look themselves. Both Blancona and 
The Ace raced just before they were 
shipped and were more than a fort- 
night on the way, which did not help 
their looks and condition. 


“TOOLING those English book- 

makers by rubbing a horse with 
soap powder was just like shooting a 
sitting quail with a thousand-dollar 
Greener gun,” says Diogenes Check- 
points. “To get a price against his 


horse around here in the old days, a 
man had to think fast and work faster. 
Do you remember Old Man Ryan and 
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‘Tie would the 
hostess sniff—and 
moan about her 
curtains 


Maybe you recall when it 
simply wasn’t respectable to 
have the faintest smoke-puff 
touch the curtains. 

The idea has changed, for- 
tunately for man’s peace of 
mind... but then, so have 
cigars. 

They’ve changed with 
every other fashion. Dinners 
now are five courses instead 
of seventeen. And cigars are 
different—mildness is the 
first consideration. Your 
1927 man prefers cigars of 
the Haddon Hall type. 

Mildness, fragrance, mel- 
lowness—a Haddon Hall 
fairly whispers the words to 
you with every soft, blue puff. 
Satisfying —and soothing 
enough to keep youcontented 
with life, even when a dinner 
partner is boring. 

You'll find Haddon Halls in 
New York’s leading tobacco 
shops. 35c down to 10c, ac- 
cording to sizes, which range 
from the Corona de Luxe to 
the brief Café Noir. Or— 
may we send you a folder? D. 
Emil Klein Company, Inc., 
438 E. gist St. Lenox 5148. 


Haddon Hall 
QC vr Cigars ~_9 
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his mare Julie H.? Well, Ryan had 
her in a race one day and she was a 
natural 2 to 5 shot. Just before he 
took her to the paddock, he killed a 
chicken for dinner and sopped up some 
of the blood with a sponge. He told 
his exercise boy to take the mare out 
for a warm-up gallop and set her 
down fast for about a furlong. Just 
about the time a pal of Ryan’s brought 
him word that Julie was | to 3 in the 
betting ring, the mare came through 
the paddock gate puffing just a 
bit. 

“With the most natural gesture in 
the world, Ryan reached up and 
sponged her nose—and squeezed the 
sponge a little. Julie coughed and 
sneezed—and the paddock sharps ran 
to the betting ring with the word, 
‘Julie’s bleeding!’ Julie’s odds went to 
5 to 1 before Ryan’s pal went in and 
bet. Even then they didn’t believe him 
until Julie H. rolled home by five 
lengths.” 


HE Honorable George respect- 

fully submits the names of half 
a dozen two-year-olds, three colts and 
three fillies, that might well be worth 
following with the old three times and 
out system: Honker, Fair Ball, Night 
Life, Miss Shrapnel, Bedelia and Bin- 
nacle. —AvupbAx MINOR 


SOPRANO 


She once had dreams of fortune and 
the Met, 

And for her dreams endured art’s 
stern effacement; 

Sometimes I think perhaps she’s hope- 
ful yet, 

Swelling her lungs out in a Village 
basement. 


Wilfred Orr was down from Omaha 
over Sunday to visit his cousin, Mrs. 
Margaret Searles. Mrs. Searles is 
slowly recovering—Kenneth (la.) Ad- 
vance. 

Sometimes it takes months. We 


know! 


A cloth tied around your waist when 
washing ceilings or anything overhead 
will prevent the water from running 
down your arm.—Concord (N. H.) 
Monitor-Patriot. 

Always assuming that you are built 


funny. 














The only 7 and 9 room apartments available 
in a new building so far south on the Avenue 


106 Fifth Ave 


Corner of 83rd Street 


An apartment home of distinction, facing 
Central Park, which assures sunlight, air and 
pleasant outlook. 7 and 9 room suites; also sim- 
plex and duplex 12 and 16 room apartments. 
Woodburning fireplaces, herringbone quartered- 
oak floors, kitchen and bathroom tiled to the 
ceiling and glass-enclosed showers in addition to 
bathtubs are a few details that suggest the ex- 
ceptional quality of the building. 
Rentals from $5,500 


September Occupancy 


Douglas] Elliman 6 ['o. 


15 East 49th Street Agent 

















CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


The following blank is for the convenience of our subscribers who are absent 
from the city this summer. We will be pleased to observe any change of address 
order received and request only that we be notified at least three one in advance 
of the date with which it is to take effect. 

THE New Yorker, 

25 West 45TH Street, New Yorx. 


You have been sending the magazine to— 
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FRANCE 


The Moment You 
Pass Sandy Hook 


HE de Luxe French Liners... 

charming noblesse of the 
high seas . . . French to the mast- 
tips... their joyous nation and 
country crystallized... French... 
the grace and splendour of the 
decorations . . . the luxury of the 
cabins . . . the service with a 
courteous air. French, too ... the 
marvels to tempt the appetite. 


Calling first at Plymouth, Eng- 
land... then Le Havre de Paris... 
no long drawn-out train ride... 
three hours through lovely, mel- 
low Normandy . . . then Paris... 
la Ville Lumiere of incomparable 
beauties and gayeties ... and the 
terminus to all the playgrounds and 
Capitals of Europe. 

Four One-Class Cabin Liners 
direct to Havre... The New York 
Vigo -Bordeaux service, three 
liners,toSouthern Franceand Spain. 


Freneh Line 


Information from any French Line 
Agent or Tourist Office, or write direct 
to 19 State Street, New York City 











TEE AND 
GREEN 


A Yard to Go—Miu- 
kahda—T he “Wild Bar- 
onet’? — Unfortunate 


Behavior of John Doe 


T is amusing to 

compare the 
first tee of a 
course with any 
other tee on the 
same course. I 
had never thought 
about it until a member of the Green- 
wich Country Club told me to look 
at the turf on the first tee of his 
course. 

“You notice,” he said, “how care- 
ful everyone was in playing off this 
tee. Nobody’s been stealing any space, 
eh?” 

You could see what he meant. All 
the little holes punched by wooden tees 
and the dried spots of sand left by the 
people who had driven off earlier in 
the day were in a line with the colored 
markers or a foot or two behind them. 
Some of the Greenwich players had 
been so careful that they had teed up 
their first balls a yard, and even two 
yards, behind the line set by the 
markers. 

“Well, you wait till we get round 
a little farther,” said the man who 
knew the course. 

The second tee looked just about like 
the first. Most of the drives had been 
teed up behind the markers. There 
was only one exception—a drying 
smear of sand on the very front of 
the tee. On the third hole there were 
several smears ahead of the markers 
and the tees on the rest of the course 
showed spot after spot where players 
had added a yard to their drives by 
teeing up where they shouldn’t have. 
Later in the week I noticed the same 
thing at the Engineers’. I suppose this 
trick of teeing up ahead of the markers 
is common on every course. Players 
are careful on the first tee because a 
few people may have come out of the 
clubhouse to watch them drive off; 
when they take the first stroke of the 
day they are apt to be self-conscious 
anyway, and full of etiquette. Later 
the idea of getting close to the next 
hole is all that bothers them. I knew 
one player who used to walk up to 
the tip of the tee and drive his ball 
from there as a matter of course; 
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OH TAKE ME UP WHERE 
MEN ARE MEN...WOMEN 
CHARMING ... AND THE 
REALLY COOLING SEA 
BREEZES BLOW! 


To Halifax ... On A 


Real Ocean Liner... 


790." 


URING dog 

days... when 
the sun would 
melt a heart of 
stone ... not to 
mention New 
York pavements 
-»+.» WHY NOT GET AWAY 
FROM IT ALL... with an ocean 
trip which takes you to Nova Scotia 
and Quebec. 

It’s no shore-hugging excursion 
boat ride from New York to Halifax 
... but two days’ invigorating sea- 
voyage ... on a real ocean liner that 
makes impressive world tours. 





After Halifax you visit . 
Bay of Fundy... stay at Chateau 
Frontenac in Quebec . . . Montreal 
... the St. Lawrence . . . Thousand 
Islands. 

Is it a wonder everybody is taking 
this trip . . . college boys... girls... 
business men ... women... debu- 
tantes . . the whole family! 


And... if you must... you may 
arrive home again ... without pain 


... before the Labor Day rush. 


There are 3 or 4 varied tours from 
10 days to 3 weeks from $131 up, all 
expenses included. First boat leaves 
August 13th. Write for our booklet. 


CUNARD-ANCHOR 
CANADIAN 
CRUISES 


Your local agent or 
25 Broadway, New York 
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and naturally, when I was playing 
with him I did the same thing... The 
markers might as well not have been 
there. 


HE member of the Greenwich 
Club had made me look at his 
tees by way of introducing a story he 
wanted to tell. ‘Three men were 
playing around with a visitor, the 
president of a woollen goods company, 
from whom one member of the four- 
some was trying to get an advertising 
contract. After the first hole the 
woollen man teed up his ball every 
time a yard ahead of the markers. The 
two members of the foursome who 
cared nothing for woollen goods or 
advertising contracts got together in a 
bunker and whispered. On the next 
green they picked up their balls and 
moved them a yard nearer the hole. 
“A yard from one end is the same 
as a yard from the other, Harry,” said 
one of the players. “You know that.” 
The woollen man looked sadly at his 
ball. 
“In business, certainly,” 
“] thought this was pleasure.” 


he said. 


OW the course at Minikahda is 
4 being clipped and manicured for 
the National Amateur. I don’t know 
anything about the course except that 
it has no freak holes and is supposed 
to be a fair test of golf. It ought to 
suit Jess Sweetser if he plays. He 
usually plays his best golf on Mid- 
western courses. A tournament limit- 
ed to amateurs is apt to furnish more 
surprises than an open tournament in 
which every player knows the other’s 
game. Quite often in national ama- 
teur tournaments a player never in the 
news before has come up and won a 
reputation in a day or two that has 
lasted the rest of his life. George Von 
Elm and Bobby Jones are still the 
two best amateurs in the country, and 
it doesn’t seem likely that there will 
be an upset. Dexter Cummings, Ro- 
land Mackenzie, Rudy Knepper, 
Lauren Upson, Edward Driggs play 
brilliantly in flashes; you couldn’t call 
any one of them a great tournament 
colfer. 

Watts Gunn is better than he ever 
was before. Bobby Jones has taught 
him a lot. A while ago people were 
saying that Watts Gunn was not good 
enough to play on the Walker Cup 
team, but Gunn shut them up by beat- 
ing the Honourable W. G. Brown- 
low, 9 and 8. In that match the 
Honourable Mr. Brownlow, one of the 
best amateurs in England, a man who 
















. The Luxury Cruise to the 
.. Mediterranean 


A pleasure cruise exceeding every expectation—Luxurious comjort, per- 
fect service, enjoyable entertainment on board the “Rotterdam.” Scenic 
splendor, strange and thrilling sights in interesting Old World lands, 


By the famous “Rotterdam” 7th Cruise 
Leaving New York, February 2, 1928 


Under the Hottanp-America LiNe’s 
own management 


THE “ROTTERDAM” 


24,170 tons register 

37,190 tons displacement 
Has a world-wide reputation for the magnificence 
and comfort of her appointments, the surpassing 
excellence of her cuisine and the high standards of 
service and management on board. 

71 DAYS OF DELIGHTFUL DIVERSION 
ITINERARY includes Madeira, Cadiz, Seville (Granada), Gib- 
raltar, Algiers, Naples (first call), Tunis, Athens, Constantinople. 
Beirut, Haifa, Jerusalem (the Holy Land), Alexandria, Cairo (and 

















Egypt), Cattaro, Ragusa, Venice, Naples (second call), Monaco, 
and the Riviera. Carefully planned Shore Excursions. Stop-over 
in Europe. Number of guests limited. 
Cost of Cruise $955 up 
American Express Co. Agents 
in Charge of Shore Excursions 
For choice selection of accommodations ies 
= make reservations NOW 19281 scone 
3 \ Illustrated Folder ““Y” on request to WEST INDIES 
3&4, HOLLAND - AMERICA LINE } by theeuparb oil 
21-24 State St., New York psa ’ 
Seuth AMERIC. 
Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago, AFRICA ECypr. EUROPE 
Minneapolis, St. Louis, Detroit, Atlanta, Ga., Seattle, by superb oil burning 
New Orleans, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Mexico S. S. VOLENDAM 
City, Montreal, Winnipeg. 
sei Or any authorized Steamship Agent. 
— 
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If your jeweler cannot 


supply you, write us. 


GLYCINE WATCH CO. : 
15Maiden Lane New York =a oo 
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traight to Canadas 
est Hunting Grounds 


UNTING without acare! Hunting Tours in Northern 
Canada, sponsored by Franco-Belgique Tours, Inc., 
solve all perplexing difficulties,—selecting outfit, hunting 
grounds, guides, camps, and cooks. Our service also in- 
cludes obtaining your hunting license, securing local trans- 
portation from detraining point to hunting lodge, and 
customs clearance for your game. Let us relieve you of all 
these details and help you enjoy a carefree hunt. 


Ask for Folder 


Hunting Tours in Northern Canada 
1440 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


Lhis illustrated 
Solder willtell you all 
about our new plan 
Jor arranging a per- 
Sect hunting trip. 
Write for a copy to- 
day—il is filled with 
ideas and expert ad- 
vice. 
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‘Beekman 


Mansion 


East River at 51st Street 


y “Soa 





oor) 


Lookin 
from t 


South 
¢ Mansion 


The fashionable 
East River 
Colony 


IGH above the water 

front and overlook- 
ing the broadest part of 
the East River the Beek- 
man colony is in a partic- 
ularly favorable position. 
It is quiet, yet only five 
minutes by taxi from the 
shopping centre. Fresh 
air, sunshine. 


Delightfully arranged 
apartments of 7 rooms 
and 3 baths are now avail- 
able. Prices from $15,500 
to $18,500. 


100% Cooperative. 


Thomas Holding Corp., 


Organizers 


20 EAST 
48th ST. 


Vanderbilt 
0031 














carried Sweetser to the twenty-first 
green in one British championship, 
frightened Gunn less by the way he 
played than by the way he dressed. The 
Honourable Mr. Brownlow affects the 
negligent elegance in sporting costume 
that has always frightened Americans; 
he came out in an old tweed jacket, 
wrinkled from being hung up when it 
was wet, a pair of flannel trousers 
much too long for him, rolled up at 
the bottom, and a felt hat so battered 
that you knew the wearer must be very 
well bred. The American reporters 
called him “the Wild Baronet.” I 
feel sorry, in a way, that he didn’t 
beat Gunn. 

George Voigt always beats Mac- 
kenzie and can probably beat Gunn. 
It has taken a long time to decide 
whether Voigt is an amateur. Some- 
body told the Washington Golf Asso- 
ciation that Edward McLean, pub- 
lisher of the Washington Post, hired 
Voigt not because he was a good sec- 
retary, but because he played good 
golf. Voigt had worked for a long 
time as a typewriter repairman in the 
Treasury Department. The Washing- 
ten Golf Association wrote to the 
United States Golf Association and 
outlined Voigt’s case, without nam- 
ing him—talked about him as “John 
Doe.” 

The United States Golf Associa- 
tion decided that John Doe might 
have used his ability to play golf as a 
means of making friends with Ed- 
ward McLean, and that perhaps he 
ought to be back fixing typewriters 
for the Treasury, and that he ought to 
be suspended. And so began an argu- 
ment which made it look as if George 
Voigt would not be seen at Mini- 
kahda. 

Plenty of young amateurs will 
be seen there—Lauren Upson, with 
his horn-rimmed glasses, and Dexter 
Cummings, the white hope from Chi- 
cago. I always admired the way Dex- 
ter Cummings swings a driver—the 
long club looks no bigger than a 
mashie in his hands (he must weigh as 
much as Cyril Tolley) and on his 
backswing he almost wraps it around 
his neck. It isn’t orthodox, but the 
ball certainly goes. —N. B., Jr. 


Donald Burkhart, who went to Ann 
Arbor early last week for an X-ray 
examination, was much pleased to find 
that his trouble was from ulcers in the 
stomach.—Saline (Mich.) Observer. 


That’s enough to tickle anybody to 
death. 
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as expressca at 


ae DORSET 


UGE salons of double ceiling 
H height, effective balconies, 
large sun-swept terraces, Over-size 
master chambers with private baths, 
sleeping porches, fireplaces and 
countless refinements which the 4 
busy hostess will instantly appreciate. 


a kt of. adb- tte oh 


Rentals from $7,400 to $21,000 . 


(( Other suites are Simplex from 2 to " 
5 rooms. A few are maisonettes h 
with private street entrances, all with \ 
serving pantries and refrigeration. 


THE DORSET | | 


THIRTY WEST FIFTY-FOURTH ye 
Adjoining, £7 77th Avenue m 
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PARIS . 
LETTER 


Paris, JULY 27 





HE rumor 

from the New 
York bankers’ con- 
ference that France 
Brat. oh = H may adopt the gold 
AG. MA standard has given 
— hope here to ex- 
patriates and tourists who have recently 
found Paris a dear place to live. 

The boulevards at twenty to the 
dollar, the theorized new franc level, 
would be even more expensive than at 
present, but an immediate readjust- 
ment for the good of clients, native 
and foreign, would or should follow. 
In some respects, Paris, the home of 
the bourgeois, is now relatively more 
costly for the modest than for the mil- 
lionaire—humble hors d’ceuvres and 
hostelries costing more, in proportion, 
than sleeping and eating ostentatiously. 
In Brittany, the Basque country and 
the Riviera, millionaires are even get- 
ting bargains, villas at Saint-Jean-de- 





ESIDENTS of The Lom- 
bardy will have at their 
command a staff of butlers, 





Luz which were earlier offered at 80,- Now — ag Posen maids and valets trained 
a ae ; ’ occupancy. Literature . é 

000 francs being finally rented at and particulars may be im the service of gentlefolk. 

15,000, and smaller corners which obtained on the premises 


—Telephone Plaza 4768 


2 : sred at 40,000 francs be- 
were once offered at 40, rancs be ae Aion dae 


ing knocked down at 10,000. 
At the other extreme, on the Cote 
d’Amour, the season is regarded as a ONE ELEVEN EAST FIFTY SIXTH STREET 
failure before it had even begun. Chill 
rains and goodish prices sweep the 
Breton coast, which only American 
aviators now view with delight. La 
Baule, Pornichet, Pouliguen, with 
their rarely magnificent French sands, 
have no pre-seasonal takers. And in- 
visible behind the garish hotels stalks 
the symbolic figure of the pious Breton 
peasant mourning his rain-soaked 








wheat. 


M Paut Moranp’s “Notes et 7 
1 e Maximes,” one of a series of AVAILAB LE ! 2 
liver-pill colored Grasset booklets, is . r e GH Aha OS 2 





now off the press. “After I die,” he Apartments of one room x 
writes, “I hope that my skin will be and bath —or more — I5O EAST 5O"'ST. 
turned into a valise.” With the skill Furnished or Unfurnished Hotel Apartment 

he once used to serve his government, Suites of one to three rooms, 
Morand now serves himself by buying Inspection Invited a ee 
tickets to anywhere and staring at : ng ag py 


Service. Representative on 


‘ach new face of the globe with the : a 
° ° -_ | & remises. 
‘morousness of a faithful literary outoir ‘House, MR. WALTER STEIGER 
esident Manager 


610 Park Ave., at 65th St., NewYork Fall Occupancy 
Agents 


Edward H. Crandall . B . 
Presiden utler & Baldwin, Inc. 
sennd 15 East 47th St. Vanderbilt 5015 


young man in love. “At twelve I had 
my first bicycle; no one has seen me 
since,” he remarks. “Travelling is 
something more than promenading 
through space: it deals with time,” he 
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7 PARK CRESCENT 
SORNERSIDE DRIVE 


Fverside Drives Only Apartment Hotel é 





“Hit the 
Deck” 


Live at Park Crescent, Riverside 
Drive’s only Apartment Hotel. . . 
with its Marine Esplanade . 
where you can relax and live at 
ease . a new experience in 
metropolitan living—your view 
over the shimmering Hudson 
and up and down the pano- 
ramic Drive, instead of dingy 
courts. And a swimming pool 
and steam room ready and 


waiting . . . everything in- 
clusive in the moderate 
rentals. 


Suites: 1, 2, 3 or more 







rooms, furnished or un- 
furnished . splendid 
cuisine in dining room 


or apartments . . . ser- 
‘. vice pantries . 
plenty of closets. 
Now Leasing... 
$1,000 to $6,000. 


Paul Prisament 
Managing Director 











See our representative on 
the premises, or 


GILBERT WELSCH “_ 
REAL ESTATE COMPANY, Inc. 
475 Fifth Avenue 
Telephones: 
Lexington 5534; Schuyler 2771 
Ownership Management 


A booklet is avail- e 
able upon request 











adds. “In Spain you find yourself 
in the Restauration of one hundred 
years ago. In China today you live 
in the Moyen Age. In Chicago you 
find the twenty-first century.” He 
finds travel “the most agreeable, im- 
practical and expensive method of 
education. For this reason,” he adjudi- 
cates, with the fine malice of a French 
diplomat, “the English have made of 
it a specialty.” “Go away,” he says 
more passionately; “‘to go away is the 
only means of coming back. But do 
not buy a round-trip ticket.” 

With more hardihood than France’s 
precedent literary voyageurs—Rim- 
baud, Loti—who yearned to be at 
home if they died, Morand wishes 
for himself a demise without 
graphical taint. “The true traveller, 
like the wolf, dies in his skin.” “I 
am a lightweight?” he asks in finish- 
ing. “Tant pis. Everything attracts 
me.” Among other things that Mo- 
rand has attracted is the censure of 
his colleagues. What our Dial regards 
in him as serious, his compatriots fear 
as facile. ‘To them, speed such as his 
prose shows is indeed a vice. 


geo- 


“TWO neighborhood houses, ordi- 
narily little penetrated by the for- 
eigner, offer excellent summer di- 
version and Gallic humor to travellers 
who have the stomach and ear to 
support their wit, particularly the 
Gaité-Rochechouart, now playing 
Georges de Wissant’s “Amour — 
a tous les étages.” This ticklish farce 
deals with a country miss who, con- 
fusing addresses her father had sup- 
plied, passes her honeymoon in a maz- 
son tolérée. At Irénée Mauget’s lit- 
tle Théatre de la Barriére, located in 
the maw of the Lion de Belfort quar- 
ter, a spirited modern repertoire at- 
tracts an intelligent audience callous to 
boulevard reviews and revivals. The 
humorist Courteline’s “L’ Article 330,” 
bits by Jean Jullian (and good ones), 
and the captivating guitar and guttural 
voice of Dora Stroeva, high on her 
ladder of wood and fame, offer a 
more than fair fare. We also recom- 
mend the neighborhood’s  distrots, 
which have a character, level and gen- 
try of their own. One of them has 
a hitherto undiscovered bad bar fresco 
painted by the douanier Rousseau. 
To speak more of painting, the ma- 
quettes and panels of the Californian, 
Stowitts, for “Fay-Yen-Fah,” the 
Templeton Crocker—Joseph Redding 
opera, to be produced at the Metro- 
politan, have been on view at the 
Galerie Charpentier. Taking his au- 
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to do with Your Son? 


He must have every advantage! The 
right companions. Good scholastic 





training. Influences that develop 
poise, self reliance and physical 
prowess. 

So visit this school; it’s near New 
York. It offers all these things—and 
a college preparatory course of 
proved excellence. 


Pritern f Aja, D.S.M. 


Brigadier-General, Superintendent 


New York 
Military Academy 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, New York 
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You’ve been to New P 
99 ° 
York,” she cried | 
“Not this time,” he answered. by 
Yet that new suit did have a New Yorkish T 
1ir about it. But then many out-of-town 
“‘New Yorkers’’ who like the New York he 
idea in clothes, leave their measurements ; 
with us and order by mail. = 
Come in to see us—get acquainted with ou t1' 
service. We have customers in every state th 
and possession of the United States. | 
to 
. ~ . . | 
Suits, Sportswear, Furnishings ist 
Golf School. Tro Inctructors, Reasonable Rate pe 
| Nall bi 
_—- CLOTHES re 
| th 
37 Union Square, i.ew York - 
Between 16th and 17th Streets 
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thority from early Manchu tombs and 
mountain frescoes, Stowitts, known 
earlier as a dancer with Pavlova, here 
shows that scholasticism coupled with 
talent which makes of any of his 
works an ocular pleasure. More than 
half his maquettes are costumes for 
soldiers, porters, generals and other 
demons. 


ITH reservations for the Amer- 
ican Legion’s Parisian jaunt 
just closing, 12,000 have already been 
subscribed and 3,000 more are suspect- 
ed of being close to the dotted line, 
which may bring the contingent up to 
15,000, or just half what the French 
are preparing for. Almost four mil- 
lion francs will be voted by the Cham- 
ber for entertainment, in which will 
be included one parade, five balls, one 
reception by the Anciens Combattants, 
one gala at the Opéra, one night féte 
each at Le Bourget, Buffalo Stadium, 
and Versailles, and one day féte at the 
Velo’ d@Hiv’. The patriots will re- 
ceive their mail at a special post office 
in the Grand Palais (where they might 
take a glance at the Salon), their of- 
ficial headquarters will be in the 
Horticultural Pavilion, they will have 
their meetings in the Trocadéro and 
their wives in the Hotel Continental. 
Good guides in English have been 
printed for them and bad guides who 
spik Inglish, are, it is assured, to be 
thrown in jail before their arrival. 

A squad of city police is also being 
instructed in our mother tongue under 
the guidance of M. Confida, who is 
reputed to have taught our Ambas- 
sador French. One linguist is already 
on duty in front of Lanvin. His 
embroidered arm-band reads, “English 
Spoken, Deutsch, Italiano,” in case any 
of Lanvin’s international clients, dis- 
traught, think they couldn’t have heard 
right the first time they asked How 
Much. 


HE last modest American flier 

has been accoladed on both cheeks 
by the last gallant French mustache. 
The rumor here that certain of your 
home press reported the French press 
and people as ill-tempered, demonstra- 
tive and uncivil toward any of the 
three transatlantic flights, leads one 
to suspect that the American journal- 
ists penning those lines were ill-tem- 
pered, demonstrative and uncivil. 
Those troublesome fellows, if they 
exist, had better be set to translating 
the following exercise: “Le grand 
probléme est a la fin résolu. Lair 
aussi bien que la terre et l’océan a été 














You cannot 
question success 


You can argue about merit—but not 


about success. 


You can question 


whether a man deserved to win—but 


not whether he did or didn't. 


The 


facts settle it. 


It is also a curious fact that the 


business man who can least afford 
good clothes is the very one who 


needs 


them most. Unrecognized 


merit is most likely to achieve success 
when it looks the part. 


Ready to Wear, $75 


D Ondrea Brothers tu 


MEN'S TAILORS 


587 Fifth Avenue—between 47th and 48th St. 
CLOSED SATURDAYS DURING AUGUST 
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HISPANO-SUIZA 


This car, one of the finest Hispano-Suizas ever brought to this country, can now 


be purchased at a very attractive price. 


Mechanically perfect. 
unique accessories. 


Recently completely overhauled. 
Brand new in appearance. Equipped throughout with 


Call Plaza 2286 Miss White 














FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


THE New YORKER, 
25 West 45th Street, New York. 
Please enter my subscription to THE New Yorker for 


[_] 1 Year—$5.00 


[-]2 Years—$7.00 


(PostaGE: Canada, 50c; Foreign, $1.00 additional per year) 


Address 


Subscribers ordering 
three weeks prior to 


a change of address are requested to notify us at least 
the date of the issue with which it is to take effect. 




















Perman 
wave PLO 


After Season Offer 
You can get a Permanent Wave 
at Emile’s, dressed in the latest 
style, at the special, low, after 
season price of $20.00. 


mile. 


Hairdresser . 
695 Fifth Ave. Sac, Plaza $090 ° 
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Incomparable arrangement of 
rooms offers exceptional possibili- 
ties. 2 to 6 rooms from $2940, in- 
cluding complete personal service. 


Unfirnisied and Furnished 


Sirk Sane 


299 PARK AVENUE 


Charles Wilson. Managing Director 














conquis par la science et deviendra 
pour l’humanité une grande voie com- 
mune et commode.  L’Atlantique 
vient d’étre traversé, et cela sans trop 
de difficultés—sans grand danger ap- 
parent, avec une machine dont on est 
absolument maitre—et dans l’espace, 
inconcevablement court, de soixante- 
cing heures d’un continent 4 l’autre.” 
These lines are excerpted from Bau- 
delaire’s French translation of one of 
the horror stories of Edgar Allan Poe. 
We know it is a horror story because, 
though written almost a hundred years 
ago, the genius speaks of fliers crossing 

the Atlantic in sixty-five hours. 
—GENET 


OVERHEARD 
AT THE GERSHWIN CONCERT AT 
THE STADIUM 


ad OW this just goes to show 

you. I bet there are musi- 

cians in Hoogy’s orchestra 
who write better music than Gershwin 
ever dreamed of. But they don’t get 
a chance, see? Now what is this 
Gershwin? A popular song writer, 
see? And probably some one gave him 
a letter to Lewisohn, and Lewisohn 
probably said, ‘See here, if you want 
my backing, you’d better play that con- 
certo, see?’ That’s the way those 
things are done. Sure, it’s pull all the 
way down. You saw what happened 
this evening when we tried to get at a 
table. All reserved, eh? Did y’ see that 
girl walk in with that man? Daughter 
of atrustee, eh? Pull, that’s all! 


- ELL, I tell you. Yes and no. 

There were some good things 
in the first movement. No, that’s it. 
I didn’t care for the second move- 
ment. Oh, there’s Eleanor. See if you 
can catch her eye. Hello, Eleanor! 
*Ja like it? Yeah, I was just telling 
Emma. The first movement fair, the 
second—well, kinda—oh, you know. 
Well, that third was very good. That 
I must say. ’Ja recognize that Gersh- 
win song, “The Man I Love’—or 
something like that? Sure! I should 
have a dollar for every popular song 
that boy will make out of that con- 
certo. Look, we’ll be at the 136th 
Street gate afterwards. Meet us, be- 
cause if Freddie’s girl don’t show up 
we'll have extra room. 


es H, look, there’s Robert Milton. 
The man with the red _ hair. 
Oh, that’s not a wig! How can a 
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SCHOOL OF ART 





A new school developing individ- 
ual talent under the instruction of 
successful artists. Courses in 
Painting, Drawing, Sculpture, 
Commercial and Applied Arts, 
and Interior Decoration. 


Credits given under the RE- 
GENTS University of the State 
of New York. 


INSTRUCTORS 


George Pearse Ennis 
Grant Reynard 


Edmund Greacen, A. N. A. 
Wayman Adams 


H. L. Hildebrandt, A. N. A. H. R. Ballinger 
Sigurd Skou Beatrice D. Craig 
G, B, Bridgman Ezra Winter 


Herbert Meyer 

J. Scott Williams 
Georg Lober 
Julias Gregory 


Henry B. Snell, A. N. A. 
Arshele Gorky 

Charles Hinton 

Pruett Carter 


Catalogue on Request 


Grand Centrat Terminal, New 
York City. Address: Secretary, 
Room 7013 
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man wear a wigand still be bald, silly? 
You see that other fellow? That’s 
Samson Raphaelson. He wrote “The 
Jazz Singer.” Oh, no wonder he’s in- 
terested. You get it, don’t you? I'll bet 
hell write a play about this. Look! 
Oh, don’t stare at her, for Gossakes. 
That’s Sophie Breslau. Well, I don’t 
know, but the man next to me said so, 
so I suppose she does something im- 
portant. I see that man with the beard 
ev ywhere I go. Yeh, don’t he though? 
‘King of Kings’ in modern clothes! 
Oh, look, there’s Edward Robinson. 
Remember him in the Theatre Guild 
shows? Oh, how can I be interrupt- 
ing when I’m only talking in a whis- 
pert 


" ELL, I say fifteen thousand. 
Twenty thousand? Ah, you’re 
crazy. The only time this place held 
twenty thousand was when— Oh, 
hello! Say, how about that book you 
borrowed? Tomorrow? Well, don’t 
forget, because that fellow wants me 
to return it. Say, about how many peo- 
ple would you say are here? I say fif- 
teen thousand and Irving says twenty 
thousand. You say twenty-two thou- 
sand! Why, you’re crazy! How can 
there be twenty-two thousand? Well, 
anyway, it’s a shame. I mean, getting 
Gershwin here. Sure, I like his music, 
but when you go to these concerts you 
expect to hear the masters. You know, 
classics. Do you suppose they’d get 
this crowd at a Wagnerian program! 
You see, that’s what I mean by ‘It’s a 
shame.” Qh, look, there’s that girl 
we met Sunday. You know, the one 
we gave the mat to. Over there. Well, 
what’s wrong with pointing! No, 
don’t go over. There’s a fellow with 
her. Qh, look, there’s—” 
—ARTHUR KOBER 


Miss Lottie Whitney and W. B. Civil 
were married Sunday evening at the 
Fifth Avenue Methodist Church. At the 
conclusion of the ceremony the choir sang 
“Oh, what shall the harvest be?”— 
Wilmington (Del.) Morning Star. 


Which, of course, was none of 
their business. 


Opinion, if it is honest, is an unbiased 
expression of experience. Let those who 
have availed themselves of our profes- 
sional services tell others of their experi- 
ence. L. M. Partridge, Funeral Director. 
—Jamestown (Mich.) Journal. 


Or give it to a newspaper, like R. 
Valentino. 
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AN ARTIST 1n PRESENTATION 


N E who seleéts 


gifts 
well, 1s an artist in the manners of pre- 
sentation. When a gift for a man ts chosen 
in our establishment it 1s selected from an 
| 
sh 


assemblage in which good taste 


has the decisive word 


Our Sportsman’s Book of Events, sent on request, 


features gifts for men 


FRIRIPLER & [0 


OUTFITTERS TO GENTLEMEN 


MADISON AVENUE AT 46" STREET: NEW YORK 
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“Pve just come from 
Cash’s—l've never seen 


Every good nut that grows, 
in the shell, shelled or salted. 
Thewe are walnuts, brazil 
pecans, almonds— 
everything.” 


CHARLES S. CASH, INc. 


Consult your phone book for stores 
throughout New York and 
Philadelphia 
Mail orders everywhere 


nuts, 


but the best is 
Sky.” 








a store like it! 







hornpipes. 


HOTEL 








Tales of the 


Topmast 





Seen a sight o' places, I have, mate, 


this here “Ship in the 


Can’t beat ’er this side o’ the pearly 
gates. "Tis always cool, the view’s as 
good as roundin’ the Horn, the Gal- 
ley is A number 1, an’ Jack Albin’ll 
give you the best o’ jigs, reels an’ 






Sign on, sailor! 


Dancing from 6 p. m. to closing 


The Marine Roof 


of the 
BOSSERT 


Brooklyn Heights 
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D-AcleNeTey 


Fresh as a flower— dainty as a dewdrop 
..the impeccably smart woman knows 
Wonderstoen as the ultimate refine- 
ment in keeping arms, legs, face 
free from shadow of hair and 
down. A rosy disc, safe, dry, 
odorless — magically “erases” 
every trace of hair, leaving 
skin smooth as marble, 
soft as lily petals. At your 
toilette goods counter. 
Wonderstoen De- 
luxe for arms and 
legs $3.00. Facial 
size $1.25 











sans WOMLerstoen 


(S/0de, HAIR THIS SAFE, DAINTY WAY 
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When you go 
to Europe 


Rent a small car and drive your- 
self. Multiply the places you see and 


the pleasures of your trip. Enjoy 
the lovely roads between-places in- 
stead of being cooped up in a train 
or jammed in a tourist bus. 

For about $50 a week you can rent 
a small car. Food and rooms are 
much cheaper away from usual tour- 
ist hotels. Don't be afraid of diff- 
culties. They do not exist. Write 
to us for booklet showing rates and 
other information. 


European Auto-Map for $1.00 


As part of our service, we will mail 
you a new auto-map of Europe for 
$1. (Others cost much more.) If 
you are going abroad this will prove 
invaluable. Write for it. 


PARTOUT TOURING Inc. 


551 Fifth Ave., New York 
Motor Service Abroad 











‘BOOKS WORTH 


READING 


We Recommend: 


FICTION 
A Goop Woman, by Louis Bromfield 


(Stokes). The fourth volume of 
the series which includes “The 
Green Bay Tree,” “Possession” and 


“Early Autumn.” To be reviewed. 

Tue Mos, by Blasco Ibafiez (Dutton) 
An excellent example of the Spanish 
novelist’s early realistic manner. To 
be reviewed. 

UNKIND Star, by Nancy Hoyt (Kuoff). 
Two cosmopolitan young ladies of 
today go through their paces. 

THE Son oF THE GRAND EunucH, by 
Charles Pettit (Boni & Liveright). 
A delightful Chinese love satire. 

Tue House or Lost Ipentity, by 
Donald Corley (McBride). Fan- 
tastic stories by a new _ writer 
introduced by Cabell. 

Tue Hoty Lover, by Marie Conway 
Oemler (Boni & Liveright). A fic- 
tional account of the interlude of 
John Wesley at Savannah in 1735. 

Dunt Esk!! by Milt Gross (Doran). 
Further adventures of the Feitel- 
baum ménage. 

Tue Case Book or SHERLOCK HoLMEs, 
by A. Conan Doyle (Doran). Sher- 
lock Holmes and Watson again do 
their stuff. 

ARSENE LupiIN, SUPER-SLEUTH, by 
Maurice Leblanc (Macaulay). <An- 
other thrilling conspiracy defeated 
by the astuteness of the French mys- 
tery man. 


And of Course Yowwve Seen— 


THe Hownoras_e Picnic, by Thomas 
Raucat (Viking Press). THe Mac- 
1c Mountain, by Thomas Mann 
(Knopf). Deniep A Country, by 
Herman Bang (Knopf). A SHADowy 
Tuirpv, by’ Elizabeth Sprigge 
(Knopf). SuN AND Moon, by 
Vincent H. Gowen (Little, Brown). 
THe TALK OF THE Town, by 
Lynn and Lois Montross (Harper). 
PropLE RoUND THE CorNER, by 
Thyra Samter Winslow (Knopf). 
GIANTS IN THE Eartu, by E. O. 
Rélvaag (Knopf). CHAtns: LESSER 
NoveLts AND Stories, by Theodore 
Dreiser (Boni & Liveright). THE 
STARLING, by Doris Leslie (Cen- 
tury). 

GENERAL 


Circus Parape, by Jim Tully (Boni & 
Liveright). A vivid and striking 
sheaf of further chapters from a ho- 
bo’s autobiography. To be reviewed. 

Bauzac, by René Benjamin (Knopf). A 
novelized life of the great French 
novelist. To be reviewed. 

THE Frantic ATLANTIC, by Basil Woon 
(Knopf). First aid for transat- 
lantic travellers. 

Bovouet, by G. B. Stern (Knopf). A 
French wine tour. The adventures 
of a soul amongst vintage master- 
pieces. 
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Everythin go! 
TENNIS, GOLF, RIDING 


A Room or A ‘partment 
with Meals 


“36” 


Only 18 minutes from Penn. Station 
or 35 minutes by de luxe bus service 
from B. Altman Co.’s Store. 





eet 


A charming, comfortable home ideal- 
ly situated — amid beautiful country 
Un- 


usual advantages for rest and recrea- 


gardens and cool green lawns. 


tion. Accommodations as low as 


$25.00 per week (including meals.) 


KEW GARDENS INK. 
Kew Gardens, L. I. 


Phone: Richmond Hill 3892 
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A dorable 


Children never look so well as when dressed 
with the exquisite simplicity always associated 
with French Handiwork. 





and ROMPERS for LITTLE TOTS 
Marvelously Hand Made from $8.25 


And Fascinating Little 
FRILLED SUN BONNETS 
from $3.50 


Come in and see them—Do! 


Do you know our excellent restaurant? 
Delicious meals— 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE 


WOMAN’S WORK 
541 Madison Avenue New ork 
OC PRAD CANA DEC DMA DCAM 


Now! Reduced rates 
at ARTHUR MURRAY'S 


In order to keep my staff of ex- 
pert teachers busy during the 
summer I am offering lessons at 
extremely low rates—actually less 
than half price. Limited number 
of enrollments accepted. Get ready 
for your vacation. Become a 
brilliant dancer in a few hours. 


Call today. 


ARTHUR MURRAY 
7 East 43rd St. 


OOKSHELVES:- BUILT vy 
mp Of any dimensions peaae 
‘Wein Mai a 
and arranged as 
you desire 
Write or phone for details 


: 
Yet here is a department featuring 
FROCKS for LITTLE GIRLS 


BOARD CARD CABS CARS CAKES 















N. Y. 








: Mott Haven 5680 
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“... He’s such a spendthrift. 
Begged me to go to a show 
with him the other night— 
then pranced me into the 
auto show. Said he couldn’t 
for the play I 


get seats 


picked.” 


Next 


Lead him 


“All right, dearie. 
time call his bluff. 
to Bascom’s, just above 
44th... .” 


And branches at The Bilt- 
more, Vanderbilt, Ambassa- 
dor, Plaza, Astor, Belmont, 
Hill, 


Commodore, Murray 


Imperial and Williams Club. 


























FELTMANS’ 


CONEY ISLAND 





TWO ORCHESTRAS 











TrapeR Horn: THE Lire AND Works 
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“Where V Erole 
Pashion uisine 
and Society EAST in an 
Meet oT) Atmosphere 
o Snepeing of Southern 
the Theatre Charm. 
Closea Sundays 
DINNER 6 p82 ABC OR TABLE o’'HOTE 2% 





or ALFRED ALoysius Horn (Simon 
&* Schuster). The astonishing rec- 
ord of a rover’s life and adventures 
in the heart of darkness. 


And Dow’t Overlook— 


I TuHink I Rememser, by Magdalen 
King-Hall (Appleton). STRUGGLES 
AND TRIUMPHS, OR THE LIFE OF 
P. T. Barnum, edited by George S. 
Bryan (Knopf). Barnum’s Own 
Story, edited by Waldo R. Browne 
(Viking Press). Bronx BALLAps, by 
Robert A. Simon (Simon & Schu- 


ster). THOMAS PAINE: PROPHET 
AND Martyr or Democracy. by 
Mary Agnes Best (Harcourt, 


Brace). Disraei, by D. L. Murray 
(Little, Brown). Marco MI tions, 
by Eugene O'Neill (Boni & Live- 
right). 


MORE COUNTRY LIFE 
IN AMERICA 
[Scratch Pad by Telephone] 
Miss Dummhaupt has wired 
Nine-thirty . . . New York, 
Not coming ... tootired... 
The butcher . . . roast pork. 
Endives, tomatoes, 
Sliced bacon, fresh peas, 
A bushel potatoes, 
American cheese . . . 
The meeting tomorrow 
Is pushed on to three, 
The church wants to borrow 
Some tables for tea... 
The radio man 
Today about two... 
The vet for Yo San 
If this evening will do... 
More guests to arrive— 
Long distance from Mass. 
“Delayed until five, 
We ran out of gas.” 
Country Club call, 
Mr. Page . . . phone again— 
“Will come after all, 
Miss Dummhaupt ... at ten... 
—PAaTIENCE EpEN 


” 


»”» 


Miss Lucille Rife as flower girl car- 
ried a basket of roses and sweet peas. 
Mr. Robert Jones of Altoona wore a 
frock of pink georgette and acted as best 
man.—Lancaster (Pa.) News. 


Just an old cut-up. 


¢ 


Woodbury Roberts did not come home. 
He is very much interested in radio just 
now and is making one.—Dover (N. H.) 
Tribune. 


He’ll be home, dragging his aérial 
behind him. 


























BEATRICE ECCLESINE 
REAL ESTATE 
24 SUTTON PLACE 

NEW YORK 


Announces the opening 


of a neu’ office 


at 


563 


MADISON AVENUE 
Apartments 
(Cooperative 
Apartments 


Town Houses 
TELEPHONES 


PLAZA 0320 
REGENT 2828 














Critics of Cuisine craving 
perfection at a reasona- 
ble price chant reverent 
rhapsodies over lun- 
cheon fora dollar at the 
Whitehall, and Special 
Dinner at $1.25 to $1.75 


HOTEL 


“(UVhitehall 


‘Restaurant 


Broadway at 100th Street 


Hotel suites of 1, 2 or 3 outside rooms, 
furnished or unfurnished, lease or 
short term. Theodore Kemm, Resi- 
dent Manager. Same ownership as 
Fifth Avenue Hotel and Hotel White. 
Oscar Wintrab, Managing Director. 
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277 PARK AVE. 


‘Around an Acre of Garden” 


STONE'S throw from Grand 
Central, a step from the 
shops, uptown business sec- 
tion, hotels, clubs and theatres. 
Restaurant Crillon, located in 
the building, serves to apart- 
ments when desired; maids and 
valets are available by the hour; 
there is a private laundry in the 
building, etc. 
2 to 7 rooms, from $2,000 


Agent on Premises 


Douglas] Elliman 6 [o.. Inc. 
Managing Agent 
15 East 49th Street Plaza 9200 
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Real Folks at Home (The Radio Announcer’s Wife) : : BY BRIGGS 
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HERBERT, AMO \f WANTA Go OcLocK' ID Give A 
Go To BEDO..- To seo!! MiLCLION t© t COULD 
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He's 008 Wit PLAY 1 Knew tt! He's LEFT HIS 
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,.not a cough in a carload 
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Algernon was goofy on over- 
sleeping. 
Snoozed too long other 
morning. Had three oh-so- 
precious minutes to shave. 
Algie got excited. Grabbed 
wife’s bottle Hinds Cream 
instead of soap. Rubbed it 
all over face before lather- 
ing up — and man! how it 
made that beard go limp! 
Wife forgave theft of Hinds. 
Because Algie now cuts shav- 
ing time in two every morn- 
and wife can loll in 
bathroom longer. 


ing, 


“Pretty 


Lazy Algie. 


That’s what they all say about shaving 
when they’ve tried Hinds Cream before 
lathering up! 


Softens the beard? Well, just try it! 
The stiff old scrubble cries “Uncle” the 
minute the razor swishes through it. 
Not a bit of fight left in it. 


And it’s the simplest trick in the 
world. Simply apply Hinds Cream gen- 
erously; rub it vigorously two or three 
seconds, then lather right over it, while 
the skin is still wet. No fuss; no bother. 


HINDS 


CREAM 


© L. & F. P. CO., 1927 


Made by A.S. HINDS CO.,a division of Lehn & Fink Prdiiucts Co. S&S \ 
In Canada, A. S. Hinds Co. (Canada) Limited. Distributed - Lehn & Fink (Canada) Limited 


Honey & Almo; 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 


Before and After Shaving 
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soit!’—you ll say 


No time lost. Boy! What a comfort- 
able shave! 


And after the skin is dry, add a little 
more Hinds Cream; rub it in quickly 
till the fingers begin to cling. Then your 
skin is soft, and groomed for the day. 


You’ll find Hinds Cream right in the 
medicine closet or on your wife’s dresser. 
Borrow it, snitch it or anything you will 
— but try this experiment tomorrow 
morning. If your wife hasn’t a bottle, 
just clip the coupon. 


A word to the wivwes: 


One of the things that make husbands 
grouchy at breakfast is a smarting, 
scraping shave. Help him out. Add 
“Hinds Cream” to your shopping 


list. It’s great for your skin, too. 




















